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YOU’LL GET YOUR MONEY BACK 


Of course you will, though the timid ones who have bought war 
bonds have sometimes wondered a bit about it. 

Yes, my timid one, you’ll get your money back, with a liberal incre- 
ment added. And in the meantime you may be assured that your 
money is working diligently to preserve your right to have and use 
money—which, when you think of it, is a very remarkable right. As 
a matter of fact, if things should come to such a tragic pass that you 
couldn’t get your money back from your bonds, you couldn’t use the 
money even if you had kept it in a leather bag around your neck, as 
did Mr. Aukamp in “Papa Is All.” In that case money would be “all.” 
In that case almost everything worthwhile would be “all.” 

You will get your money back. The infinitesimal chance that you 
won’t would about match the chance of a hard freeze at Nashville, 
Tennessee, on July Fourth. Of course there will not be a hard freeze 
at Nashville, or anywhere thereabouts on that particular date. 

But let us be fair to the timid ones. According to the geologists 
there was a hard freeze a lot of millions of years ago in what later be- 
came Nashville, on what later became the Fourth of July. It was, so 
the geologists allege, quite a protracted freeze. Such a freeze then 
may be regarded as a geologist’s long chance. In some areas of under- 
standing and performance the geologist is an extraordinarily desir- 
able man, but he is quite alien to all matters of quick resolution and 
prompt determination. He is the specialist of the slow process and 
the long odd, but you have never heard of one being assigned to make 
the schedule for a railroad company. It wouldn’t disturb a geologist’s 
poise the slightest for a train to get in a million years late, but it 
would disconcert the company no end. 

All of which is to illustrate the odds in favor of the integrity of your 
war bonds. They will fully redeem their promise if the Twentieth 
Century Limited doesn’t run a million years behind time, and there is 
no hard freeze at Nashville, Tennessee, on July Fourth. 
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PROFESSIONAL RELATIONS IN WARTIME: 
A SYMPOSIUM 


Conducted by SUSAN B. RILEY 
Associate Professor of English, Peabody College 


In the summer of 1938 there was held at George Peabody College 
the first Professional Relations Institute. Originated by Dr. Charl O. 
Williams of the National Education Association and sponsored jointly 
by the N.E.A., the Tennessee Education Association, and Peabody, the 
Institute considered during its two-day session how teaching might be 
raised to the status of a true profession. 

In the following year, the Institute discussed what professional rela- 
tions are desirable in a democratic school program, and in the summer 
of 1940 certain discriminations and inequalities within the profession. 
In 1941 and 1942 it was the privilege of the college to be host to a 
large group of young men and women, members of graduating classes 
in state teachers’ colleges over the country, who through their com- 
ments centered around the topic “A Beginner Considers the Profes- 
sion of Teaching” opened up an original and vital approach to the 
subject. 

As a result of the interest in the parent Institute at Peabody and 
the influence of Miss Williams, similar meetings have been held in 
various parts of the country, in 1942 the number reaching sixty-two 
Institutes in twenty-nine states and the District of Columbia. It is 
hoped and believed that there have been real and constructive bene- 
fits arising from these discussions among teachers of desirable rela- 
tions between the teacher and student, the school and community, and 
the teacher and professional organizations. 

Because of travel conditions and an intensified college schedule, the 
program for the Sixth Annual Professional Relations Institute at 
Peabody was of necessity modified. One day was designated as Pro- 
fessional Relations Day. In classes there were informal discussions 
of current problems facing teaching and teachers and more specific 
ones touching departments and subjects. At a general assembly there 
was a symposium, participated in by representatives from the faculty 
and the student body, on “Responsibilities of Teachers in Wartime.” 
Reproduced below are the talks of three of the participants represent- 
ing both the undergraduate and the graduate schools of the institution. 


[66] 
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THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE TEACHER TO STAY IN THE 
PROFESSION 


LEXIE FERRELL 
Undergraduate Student at Peabody 


It is to the new teachers and to those who are considering leaving 
the teaching profession to join another to go into some industry that I 
would direct the following comments. First, I shall talk briefly about 
the teaching situation as it is now; then I shall give some of the charac- 
teristics of a good teacher; and conclude with the duties of the teach- 
er, particularly in war time. 

Today in the United States we are caught in a great crisis of civi- 
lization. All that we believe in is at stake. A war must be won; a 
peace must be created. All look to the government for guidance, but 
each is aware of the responsibility of personal decision. Each asks 
himself: “Should I continue at my present post or should I seek to 
serve elsewhere?” Teachers, like all others, are facing this problem. 
Since the bombs fell at Pearl Harbor, we have known many changed 
conditions in education. We can no longer think of it in terms of 
“as usual.” Among the serious threats to the present school generation 
is that involved in the growing shortage of personally qualified and 


professionally prepared teachers. Some of the principal causes of 

this shortage are the following: 

1. There has been an exodus into more remunerative positions in in- 
dustry, government work, or other business enterprises. There are 
26,000 men and women teachers who have left the teaching profes- 
sion and gone into industry. 

2. Thirty-nine thousand former teachers are now in the military serv- 
ice, most of whom are men. There are 65,000 men and women 
teachers who have left the teaching profession and are now con- 
nected directly with military work of some kind. 

3. Many women teachers are married to men who are in service, and 
they have left their positions to be near the post where their hus- 
bands are stationed. 

4. Husbands have increased their incomes, and the wives feel that 
they need not teach any longer. 


Some wives have left the school system to keep their husbands 

from being drafted into military service. 

6. Many are prevented from teaching because of lack of transportation 
facilities. 

7. Many have the patriotic fervor—the desire to be near the fighting 
lines; and they have joined the WACS, WAVES, etc. But there is 

another organization which is a great one with many opportunities 

to serve. It is the WITS (Women in Teaching Service). 
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8. There has been a decreased enrollment in teacher-education cours- 
es in college. “If the war should last two or three years during 
which time only a few people attended college to prepare to teach, 
there would be a period of some ten years before we could expect 
an adequate supply of teachers.” 


Teacher shortages were being noticed in 1941, but by 1942 they 
were the greatest in twenty years. Many placement bureaus and de- 
partments of education reported them at an all-time high. Below is 
a comparison of 1942 data as compared with that of 1941: 


13% loss of men teachers 

60% increase of teachers new to the profession 

90% increase of resignations 

Extensive recruitment of long-term substitutes and “special per- 
mit” teachers 

5. Numerous positions vacant for which no teachers can be found 


m= ho 


There are now about 105,000 vacancies for teachers; there are ap- 
proximately 30,000 candidates; thus, there will be a total of approxi- 
mately 75,000 positions vacant for which no teachers can be found. 

Shortages are most acute in subjects predominately taught by men. 
Some subjects in which the shortage is most acute are Industrial Arts, 
Business Education, Physical Education, Home Economics, Fine Arts, 
Instrumental Music, Spanish, Science, Mathematics. 


THE TEACHERS 


But why is the teacher so important? What are the characteristics 
one should possess in order to be a good teacher? Archibald Rutledge 
has said: 


The teacher is a champion in the lists of life against error; he has 
the privilege of dealing constantly and intimately with the common- 
place celestial stuff called human nature—the stuff of which glory and 
love and sacrifice are made. His contacts are with the human spirit. 
He walks with mystery. His intimates are the heart’s eternal affir- 
mations. His comrades are the hopes and fears and aspirations of 
others. While he is teaching some particular subject, he is learning 
from the Great Book of Humanity. Daily he takes the lives of others 
into his heart . . . The teacher’s task is a great one, for it is no less 
an undertaking than to make the mind and heart aware of the beau- 
ty and the majesty of the laws of existence. 


Angelo Patri has contributed the following: 


The teacher registers every hour, day by day, piling up years of 
influence until his soul enters the soul of the student, his mind is in- 
stilled into the youthful one, his code is translated into casual behavior. 
He approaches life simply, as one familiar with it. He is gentle, mov- 
ing without sound and fury. He is without the trappings of the office 
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or the mannerisms of the cloister. The light of intelligence is in his 
eye, the salt of wisdom on his tongue, the steel of the crusade in his 
backbone. When he speaks, he speaks as one having authority, and 
his students hear him gladly. 


A good teacher has a breadth of scholarship through professional 
preparation. He has outstanding personal qualifications and evidence 
of professional zeal in extra-curricular and extra-school experience. 


THE DUTIES OF THE TEACHERS 


We in the United States believe in education. We think it is im- 
portant. But much that we think important, we are giving up or cut- 
ting down on in the interest of victory. What shall we do about 
teaching? What should we do about the twenty-nine million youth 
of our country? Many of them are affected by the rigors of war; 
many will be orphaned. It is up to us as teachers to help protect their 
lives, to see to it that they have proper food, clothing, and shelter; to 
help develop their minds and their powers of understanding; to help 
make them emotionally stable; and to help them form their basic 
convictions. How can we do that if we leave our profession of teach- 
ing—the profession which has the greatest opportunity to influence, 
guide, and direct? 

This is a war of depth: armed men must bear the brunt of instant 
battle; industry must produce prodigally the instruments of conflict; 
but the ultimate resource is personal devotion, purpose, understand- 
ing, and competence. That resource will be as fundamental when war 
is ended as it is today. Then we know, the real battle will only have 
begun. For the winning of that battle, the battle to create a world of 
freedom and justice, we shall have to look chiefly to those who are 
now young—those whom we as teachers shall guide and direct. 

Teaching is not a business; it is not an industry; it is not a trade; 
yet it has characteristics of all of these. It is a profession. It is guid- 
ing, imparting knowledge, directing, instructing, and training. The 
teacher as an individual is the determining factor of the status of 
teaching as a profession and of his own status within the profession. 
He may be the rowboat type that has to be pushed, the sailboat type 
that goes forward when winds are favorable, or the steamboat type 
that goes forward under its own steam. It is up to each teacher to do 
his part to make the teaching profession an ever progressing one. To 
each it must be said: Do not lightly leave your post of present duty. 
Good teaching is desperately important in wartime, and for teaching 
you have been educated. The chances are overwhelming that you 
cannot be replaced. The quality of teaching must be sustained and 
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strengthened in wartime. Experienced teachers must stick to their 
posts and redouble their efforts. The flow of able new teachers into 
the school must be maintained. 

Serve moreover, with full consciousness of today’s needs—and to- 
morrow’s. The war puts new demands upon us all; to all it offers new 
opportunities. Strive to sense those opportunities, to weigh them 
wisely, to rise with intelligence and devotion to their challenge. Do 
not be satisfied with past accomplishments; forge ahead vigorously 
to higher levels of performance. Join freely with the whole commu- 
nity in service to the nation and its ideals of freedom and world order. 
Help your boys and girls to do their part now, and to prepare them- 
selves well for the tasks ahead. 

The twenty-nine million school children need wise guidance by 
well-prepared teachers. Sharpen your perception of what it means 
to guide those children. Devote your full energy and understanding 
to learning all that is needful for teaching superbly today and tomor- 
row. Determine through membership in a great profession to play 
your part in winning the ultimate victory. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE TEACHER TO EXTEND SCHOOL 
SERVICES TO THE COMMUNITY 


PAUL CARROLL 
President, Norman Junior College, Georgia 


Speaking before a conference sponsored by the United States Office 
of Education Wartime Commission in August, 1942, President Roose- 
velt said, “We ask that every school house become a service center 
for the home front.” In this one sentence our President has told us 
in the education field in America wherein our responsibility lies. In 
the discharge of that responsibility, the school would naturally extend 
its services first to its immediate area, the community in which it is 
located. 

Even before the war the educational forces were beginning to be- 
come increasingly aware of their responsibilities to the community. 
We in the South have been interested in the Southern Association 
Study under Dr. Frank Jenkins. In the evaluation of the new educa- 
tional program in thirty-three schools one important phase has to do 
with evidences of the services of the school to the community in the 
areas of health, recreation, economic life, social life, education, and 
home improvement. 


See Sting Sa 


; 
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At the recent curriculum conference held here on the Peabody cam- 
pus, one of the speakers made the statement that the changes being 
brought about by the war would have occurred anyhow; the war is 
only accelerating them. 

In view, therefore, of the educational trend toward a partial measure 
of the effectiveness of the school in terms of the services rendered to 
the community, the demands of a war emergency, and the special 
appeal by the President, I wish to direct attention to this wartime 
responsibility by citing specific examples of teachers and schools which 
have taken seriously the concept of the community-centered school. 

The first example is an answer to the question, “What can a teacher 
do?” and it might best be introduced by a letter addressed to the 
Board of Town Commissioners in Robinsonville, North Carolina, by a 
high-school biology class. This is the letter: 


“We, the Biology class of the Robinsonville High School, desire to go on 
record in making the following request: Because of the prevalence of malaria 
in our community, its attendant harmful effects upon us both physically and 
economically and because of the threatened shortage of quinine, we wish to 
request our City Board of Commissioners to take steps toward the preven- 
tion of this disease. 


“As this can be done only by destroying the mosquito habitats, we suggest 
that where draining cannot be done effectively, oiling be employed. Oiling 
may be done either by means of a drip gun or a hand spray. We suggest also 
that private property owners be compelled, either by request or ordinance, 
to eliminate all mosquito breeding places on their property. We believe that 


if the above steps are taken our community will be a better place in which 
to live. 


Respectfully yours, 
The members of the Robinsonville High School Biology Class.’* 


The letter is the climax in the interesting story of a community pro- 
ject which developed from a study of communicable diseases in a 
biology class. A survey of the student body revealed that thirty- 
eight per cent of the group had been affected by malaria within the 
past five years and thus emerged the unit on the “Prevention and 
Control of Malaria in the Robinsonville Community.” ' 

The class divided itself into committees, each committee undertak- 
ing the investigation of some special phase of the problem. Eventu- 
ally reports were submitted to the entire class covering the history of 
malaria, the causes, the symptoms, the effect, the treatment, the dif- 
ferent types of mosquitoes. A community survey was made, maps 
were drawn of the entire county, photographs and charts were made, 
publicity was given, and citizens of the town were enlisted. 


*L. W. Anderson, “Biology Class Led Town Fight Against Mosquitoes,” The 
Clearing House, 17: 269 (Jan. 1943). 
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When granted an audience with the Commissioners, the class, 
armed with concrete data, presented their case convincingly and at 
the conclusion read the letter quoted above. 

The Commissioners approved the resolution, advised with the coun- 
ty and state health authorities, provided the necessary equipment and 
labor, passed local laws, and began a war on the mosquitoes and their 
breeding places. Not only has there been a steady elimination of the 
mosquitoes and malaria, but also a decrease in the community health 
bill. Surrounding communities, inspired by the results, are beginning 
also to become “malaria-control” conscious. 

What can a school or system of schools do? In Colquitt County, 
Georgia, three years ago the county superintendent, L. O. Rogers, 
initiated a county-wide program of community improvement through 
the extension of school services. Under his direction the County 
Teachers’ Association, composed of about 150 teachers serving in 20 
rural elementary schools, established committees to consider what 
might be done. From surveys made and other data the schools under- 
took definite leadership in improvement of health conditions, recrea- 
tion, and home beautification. Sub-committees were established in 
each of these areas. The health problem centered around hookworm, 
inadequate dental care, and malaria. All the schools in the county 
worked on the solution of the problems as a unit. Through study 
units in the school, visitations, exhibitions, and pictures from the 
State Department of Health, programs in the P. T. A.’s, and publicity 
in the papers grew an interest on the part of the pupils and their 
parents in better community conditions. In the case of hookworm, 
though tests were made and treatments were administered, it was 
recognized that permanent and lasting results could be made only 
as the causes were eliminated. There was a concentrated effort on 
the part of the schools to eliminate the old-type of “outhouse” and to 
install sanitary units. Even though the project was not 100 per cent 
successful, definite progress has been made. 

With the aid and cooperation of the local dentists and civic clubs, a 
dental clinic was established, affording free dental service to those 
who otherwise could not receive dental care. The dental program is 
based on the plan of concentrating on the lower elementary grades, 
the hope being that after a period of years both the remedial and edu- 
cational dental program will result in definitely improved health con- 
ditions. Time does not permit of a presentation of all the phases of 
this County program of extended school services, but what has been 
said will suffice to indicate what a school or group of schools can do. 

Many other examples could be given of this growing consciousness 
on the part of the schools as to their community responsibility. The 
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country’s extremity is the schools’ opportunity. There are no cut 
patterns for doing the job we are called upon to do, but I believe the 
schools will accept the challenge and perform the tasks despite the 
wartime obstacles under which they labor. 

As we accede to President Roosevelt’s request and make “every 
school house a service center for the home front,” let us remember 
that the choice of what to do and how to do it must evolve naturally 
out of the experiences of the pupils in the community. We wish not 
only to provide the community with worth-while services but also to 
achieve in the doing results significant for education. In the exten- 
sion of school services, whether in information, guidance, health serv- 
ice, interpretation, bond-selling, or morale leadership, we grow in 
educational stature, we effect a close school-community relationship, 
we develop effective, functional teaching techniques, and we see 
tangible results of our efforts; in short, we justify our existence. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE TEACHER TO KEEP THE 
PROFESSION PROFESSIONAL 


W. E. RICE 
Supervising Principal of Apopka Schools, Florida 


The remarks concerning this topic will be predicated upon the tenet 
that the professional standards are at present not so high as they 
should be, but are showing definite improvement. The latter has 
been made possible through the splendid work of committees of the 
National Education Association, state associations, and groups in our 
leading colleges and universities. 

Three main headings comprise the sequence and content of my 
talk; namely, (1) Develop an esprit de corps which will encourage 
professional unity, (2) Continue professional growth, and (3) Work 
diligently for higher standards. 

As we go back to our classrooms in all parts of the United States, 
let us go with the determination to work together toward common 
objectives. The teaching profession more than any other profession 
is divided regarding aims and objectives, means and ends. As we are 
at war in order to preserve our way of life, and as education plays a 
major role in our democracy, there must be an esprit de corps which 
will show the world that we know where we stand and how to work 
together for a common purpose. There must be no petty feelings and 
attitudes which will cause faculty disunity. 
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All of us know what is taking place regarding certification require- 
ments in the various states. In many instances high-school students 
are being used as teachers; I know of an instance where a person was 
“teaching” typing and shorthand who had never studied either sub- 
ject. State departments are asking that all former teachers not now 
engaged in teaching return to the schools during this emergency. Re- 
fresher courses are being offered at colleges to re-orientate former 
teachers. 

In the meantime, the government is offering most attractive induce- 
ments to teachers to leave the teaching profession. Circulars give 
vivid word pictures of other fields open; figures in dollar and cents 
remuneration make change attractive. I feel that these forms of 
patriotic service have been overemphasized to the detriment of the 
schools, or more directly detrimental to the boys and girls of our 
nation. 


I feel also that it is a professional privilege and a duty for every 
teacher to teach every day possible. Every day in the United States 
thousands of teacher-hours are lost because substitutes as a rule are 
inadequate to handle teaching situations. 

Many teachers enjoy the protection of teacher-tenure. In many 
instances, boards of education have made rulings discontinuing the 
necessity of fulfilling the “professional-growth” clause of going to 
summer school or traveling. I feel strongly that the teaching profes- 
sion is one in which we either progress or retrogress. Therefore, I 
feel that teachers should make every possible effort to attend summer 
school so that the profession will grow stronger. Incidentally, my 
opinion is that many of these board rulings will not hold because 
tenure is statutory and in order for a change to be made, the legis- 
lature must make it. 

Let us work for higher standards. I feel that this can be done by 
using concerted efforts to gain higher salaries. The cost of living has 
risen some twenty-five per cent; government salaries have been in- 
creased some thirty-seven per cent; teachers’ salaries have been in- 
creased, nationally, some ten per cent. These figures refer to in- 
creases since the outbreak of the war. 


Some teachers are wondering whether or not it is professional to 
accept a position now for a higher salary. A young lady asked me a 
few days ago whether she should accept a position which would pay 
$1320 a year instead of the $990 which she would receive should she 
go back to her former position. I strongly urged her to make the 
change with the hope that her leaving would “wake somebody up” in 
the community where she had practically been giving her services. 
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In thinking about this topic, the thought occurred to me, “How pro- 
fessional would the medical profession be if doctors charged seventy- 
five cents for a house call and fifty cents for an office call?” And, 
“How professional would the legal profession be if a lawyer charged 
$1.98 to make out your income tax or ten dollars for a divorce?” My 
implications must be clear. 

Teachers should organize sensibly to find out how much money 
there is on hand, where the tax moneys come from, for what definite 
purposes they are allocated, and if salaries can be raised. Some groups 
do this effectively; others do not. Surely it pays dividends to know 
facts and make careful, constructive suggestions for improving the 
situation. 

In closing, let me emphasize Miss Ferrell’s talk with the following 
observation. At a movie recently, there flashed on the screen the pic- 
ture of several war workers in uniform. One had been a waitress; 
one had been a clerk, one a stenographer, and one was a former school- 
teacher. Their job was to put on a bolt, finish a fender, or some such 
thing in the assembly line. The former teacher had spent years train- 
ing for the instruction of our boys and girls. To me it is evident that 
she belongs in the classroom instead of in the assembly line. 

Juvenile delinquency is a major problem as juvenile courts work 
overtime to solve and ameliorate social conditions. This next year 
will present problems of unprepared personnel in our schools. Now 
is the most crucial time in the history of the United States for teach- 
ers to come together in a spirit of unity and professional compatibility. 

How will you answer the question, “Shall we allow the American 
boys and girls to lose their birthright—proper education and guid- 
ance—when they need it most?” 





WHAT MAKES A NATION GREAT? 


A. LINSCHEID 
President, State Teachers College, Ada, Oklahoma 


Because the world is at war and war tests a people more rigorously 
than peace can possibly test it, we hear some nations called great, 
others mediocre, still others atrocious or even worse. This brings us 
face to face with the question, “What makes a nation great?” 

There are two factors and only two—natural resources and the 
character of the people who live in a country. Natural resources are 
important. There must be a sufficient amount of natural wealth to 
enable a considerable number of people to make a living according to 
a decent standard and to lay by something for the proverbial rainy 
day. No great nation has ever grown up in the Sahara Desert, in the 
Desert of Gobi, or on the ice cap of the Arctic or the Antarctic. Nat- 
ural resources are a prerequisite. 

But when that has been said, it must also be said that of the two fac- 
tors named, character is by far the more important. There are many in- 
stances where nations poor in resources have left a record rich in 
achievement; and, conversely, there are nations relatively rich that 
have left no record worthy of the name. 

Palestine is not a rich country. Its area is only about one-sixth the 
area of Oklahoma. There are no broad valleys, no valuable minerals. 
It is a semi-arid land somewhat like New Mexico, without New Mex- 
ico’s great size or mineral wealth. There never was any timber in 
Palestine. When Solomon built his great temple, it was necessary 
to bring cedars from Lebanon, far to the northward; and metals, in- 
cluding gold, were brought from Ophir by the navy of Hiram. Small 
in area, poor in resources, Palestine left a record of achievement that 
has not been equalled by any other nation in history. No country has 
done so much for the nations that came after it. Palestine’s wealth lay 
in the character of her people. The men and the women of the Old 
Testament and even greater men and women of the New Testament 
made her a nation truly great. We call it the Holy Land, but it is holy 
only because holy people lived there. 

The ancient Athenian state was hardly larger than Pontotoc Coun- 
ty. It was not especially rich in natural resources, its soil not espe- 
cially fertile. And aside from beautiful marble that came out of her 
rock-ribbed hills, the country was dependent upon agriculture. Athens 
has been called the “Spot of Light” in ancient history. It is the 
mother of history, drama, poetry, sculpture, and philosophy, the head 
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spring: from which modern culture flows. It produced more men and 
women of genius in a single generation in the age of Pericles than 
any other country has produced in a century. Athens was the Spot 
of Light in ancient history because of the character of her people. 

Modern Scotland is a small country—only about half the size of 
Oklahoma. It is a beautiful country to look upon, but a difficult coun- 
try in which to make a living. The people of Scotland live on an income 
so slender that if a family loses a shilling, it upsets the budget for a 
year. But Scotland has produced an astonishing number of great men 
and women. A historian has said, “The history of England reads like the 
biography of Scotchmen.” There is a great deal of truth in the re- 
mark attributed to an old Scotsman who read Dr. Johnson’s definition 
of oats in the First English Dictionary. The definition said, “Oats—a 
grain that they feed to horses in England and to men in Scotland.” 
“Aye,” said the old Scot, “and what fine horses they raise in England 
and what men in Scotland.” 

By every ordinary way of figuring, Switzerland ought to be a poor 
country. In area it is one-fourth the size of Oklahoma. There are no 
broad and fertile valleys, no useful or precious minerals, no access to 
the sea; and yet before the present war broke out, in proportion to 
her population Switzerland had more deposits in savings banks, more 
insurance premiums in force, less loathsome disease, less crime, less 
illiteracy, than any other country in the world, our own included; and 
best of all, it had in proportion to its population twice as many Nobel 
Prize winners in science and literature as any other nation in the 
world. The people of Switzerland are as free as the breezes that blow 
down on them from their snowy summits. Though surrounded by 
totalitarians, the Swiss have remained democratic to the core; and 
their country is the most admirable of all the countries on the conti- 
nent of Europe. 

It is apparent that many nations poor in wealth have been rich in 
achievement, and it is also true that many nations naturally wealthy 
have been poor indeed in achievement. 

Venezuela is probably the richest country in South America, but it 
lacks a long sea mile of being the best country on that continent. 
Burma is naturally wealthy. Much of its soil is fertile; there are great 
resources in valuable timber and in minerals; eighty-five per cent of 
all the tin of the world is found in Burma; but the people have been 
miserable and degraded. All of us together cannot name a single 
Burmese who reached a high eminence. British India is naturally 
wealthy. It is a great country in area, its size about two-thirds of that 
of the United States. There are great mineral wealth and some very 
fine agricultural lands; but the people of India are poverty stricken, 
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always hungry, with starvation forever just around the corner. Not 
resources but the character of the people determines whether a nation 
is great. 

In 1876, Herbert Spencer, the great British thinker, came to the 
United States to participate in the dedication of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, then just created. In a really notable address, he said, “I can- 
not say that I am at all impressed by the size of your country or the 
vastness of your natural resources as such; size is not grandeur, and 
territory does not make a nation. The towering question to which 
there clings a true sublimity with the terror of an overwhelming fate 
about it is, ‘What are you going to do with these things?’” You see, he 
was telling us very brilliantly what I have been trying to say, that 
wealth alone has never made a great nation. 

Some one says, “Granted that the character of the people is all im- 
portant, what then determines character?” Well, there are, of course, 
many factors. I hear some one say that the principal factor is race 
and nationality. To be sure, race and nationality are important. No 
one would deny that. Only a very rash or a very ignorant man would 
brush that aside. But it is easily possible to exaggerate their im- 
portance; for consider: 

How often in the last five or six years we have heard the German 
people excoriated. We hear men say, “What a terrible people they 
are! They worship strife; they cannot live in peace with their neigh- 
bors; war is in their blood.” Well, to be sure, during the last quarter 
of a century or more, the Germans have acted in a way to forfeit the 
respect of decent people everywhere; but it is by no means certain 
that it is race or nationality that has made them a menace to their 
neighbors and to the world. Two-thirds of the people of Switzerland 
are of German blood and speak the German language, the other one- 
third about equally divided between French and Italian. And these 
three nationalities live together in peace and have done so for the last 
two centuries; and there are no minority problems there. Not infre- 
quently a man of French or Italian blood is elected president of the 
republic; and during the last war and the present war also Switzerland 
has been a haven of safety in a distracted continent. It has been like. 
an island in a tempest-tossed sea. To it the oppressed of Europe have 
fled for safety and found it there. For in Switzerland people are free, 
and human rights are as well safeguarded there as anywhere else on 
this planet. 

The Dutch, of Holland, are closely related to the German in race 
and in language. Any one who can read German can read the Dutch 
language, also. They are, in fact, more closely related with Germany 
than we are with England. And ever since the days of William of 
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Orange, Holland has lived at peace with her neighbors, has committed 
no act of aggression, has given its own people a very large measure of 
freedom. In fact, their great national hero, William of Orange, has 
often been justly compared with our own George Washington. 

The people of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden are racially akin 
to the Germans. They are Nordics if there is any such thing in the 
world. Physically, at least, they approach the German ideal much 
more nearly than Hitler or Goebbels. And the Scandinavian nations 
have for two centuries been peaceful, non-aggressive, liberty-loving, 
ready to accord all other people the rights that they claim for them- 
selves. 

It is not race or nationality that has made Germany the menace that 
she is. It is wrong-headed education and pig-headed leadership that 
have poisoned her ideals and perverted her attitude. For education 
rightly conceived can lift a whole people up; and wrongly conceived, it 
can drag a whole people down. In modern Germany we have a strik- 
ing demonstration of what bad education and perverted leadership 
can do to degrade the people of a nation. 

Let us look at Nazi education for just a moment. At the age of six 
the Nazi youngster enters school and learns reading, writing, and 
arithmetic much as our own children learn them, except that he learns 
them more thoroughly; for German teachers have always been the 
high priests of thoroughness. As soon as he has mastered these fun- 
damentals, he studies history, especially the exploits of soldiers, above 
all else the exploits of German soldiers. To him such men as Fred- 
erick II, Blucher, and Moltke are held up as the apex of military ability 
and heroism. And he is taught that the only worthy ambition of a 
youngster is to become a soldier and that the remainder of the popula- 
tion of a country like Germany must do without everything it needs 
in order that the soldier, even in time of peace, may have everything 
that he needs. He is also taught geography; it is pointed out to him 
that Great Britain dominates one-sixth of the globe, that Russia has 
an area forty times as great as Germany, and that in the United States 
of America, the single state of Texas is larger than all Germany and 
that there are forty-eight states in the Union. He is taught that Ger- 
man people, in spite of their great ability, cannot achieve their destiny 
because they are surrounded, circumscribed, and confined by their re- 
stricted territory; and he is made to feel the full force of the slogan, 
“Lebens raum,” that is to say, room to live. He is made to believe 
that to Germany more territory is a matter of life and death. 

He is taught “Rassen kunde,” that is to say, the science of the races. 
He is told that there are superior and inferior races, that Germans are 
the super race, the supreme people of the world, and that their devel- 
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opment is hampered by the inferior races that surround them. Since 
it is the will of the Almighty that resources be used for people who 
can make the best of them, it is the right, it is the duty, of German 
people to take the natural resources in the possession of their inferiors 
all about them and thus make the proper use of the abundance that 
Providence has provided. He is taught finally that every square foot of 
Europe was conquered in the first place and that the people who pos- 
sess it now can possess it only as long as they can defend it with the 
sword. Therefore, the youth of Germany are taught for the specific 
purpose of becoming capable soldiers when they reach the age of 
eighteen; they are given excellent health and physical education, 
taught to develop skill in the use of mechanical appliances, all of 
them designed to make him the more efficient soldier and skillful in 
the operation of war machines. Girls are taught that their supreme 
duty is to take the place of men who have gone into the army, to take 
their places on the farm, in the shop, and at the bench. Thus, it came 
about that the more thoroughly the German schools taught, the worse 
the Germans became. Add to all this a colorful, fanatical, rabble- 
rousing leader, and you have the combination that subverts a whole 
people and makes them a threat to all the world. 

You see, the whole purpose of education, rightly conceived, is to 
develop high ideals, sane attitudes, and sound habits, certain basic 
skills, manual skill included, and to lead youth into an understanding 
of some of the salient facts that humanity has discovered in its prog- 
ress upward from the jungle. Teach this in your schools and you help 
the people of a nation go from lower to higher ground; but if you in- 
culcate wrong ideals, develop arrogant attitudes, you drag a whole 
people downward. 

Peoples living in free lands have always put great faith in educa- 
tion. They have realized from the beginning of history that ignorance 
and freedom make an impossible combination, for ignorance tends to 
debase freedom and thus to destroy it. So from Athens in the day of 
Pericles to our own day, the so-called democracies have promoted and 
supported education with extraordinary enthusiasm. 

Last April we celebrated the two-hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Thomas Jefferson, who more than any other one man gave 
us our ideal of government and who also did so much to develop the 
ideals for an educational system in a free land. You will recall that 
he held every position in the gift of his countrymen—congressman, 
governor of his state, ambassador to France, secretary of state in 
George Washington’s cabinet, vice president of the United States, and 
for two terms president of this great country of ours. I shall never 
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forget the thrill that came to me the first time I visited his home, 
Monticello. Going down from his house, which he had designed and 
planned, for he was an architect as well as a scientist and statesman, 
I came upon a little cemetery consisting of a few graves. At the head 
of one of these a marble slab with this inscription: “Here is buried 
Thomas Jefferson, author of the American Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, author of the statute for religious liberty in Virginia, and 
founder of the University of Virginia.” 

This epitaph he had himself written and asked that it be placed 
upon the stone that was to mark his last resting place. You see, he 
never mentioned any other great offices he held; there is no mention 
of governorship, ambassadorship, or presidency. He did not even 
mention the purchase of Louisiana, which Champ Clark once called 
the largest proposition in real estate since the tempter took the Savior 
on the mountain top and offered to sell him the entire world. To 
Thomas Jefferson, the high offices which he held were merely a part 
of the routine in a busy man’s life. His services he believed consisted 
in what he had done for the human mind and the human spirit. To 
give to man religious freedom and political freedom and the ability 
to get a better education was a far greater achievement than the pur- 
chase of an empire. Here we have a full length portrait of this great 
man’s philosophy. It is summarized in his own statement in the 
words, “I have sworn upon the altar of Almighty God an eternal 
hatred to every form of tyranny over the mind of man.” 

When you come to think about it, basically, tyranny over the mind 
of man has been the cause of most of the warfare in history, the effort 
of man to tyrannize the minds and the spirits of their fellows has 
caused endless strife. And that is the underlying cause of the war 
which now rages throughout the world. This global struggle has come 
because some self-appointed rulers have sought to make men think 
and worship not as reason and conscience dictate but as these rulers 
decree. 

Our considerations lead us inexorably to this conclusion: A nation 
is what it is because of the character of its people; and character is 
not an inheritance but an achievement; not a bequest but a conquest. 
It is attained through the development of ideals, attitudes, habits, and 
skills. From the Ordinance of 1787, passed by the Congress of the Con- 
federation even before the American Constitution was ratified, came 
words of wise counsel, true then and true now: “Religion, morality, 
and knowledge being necessary to good government and the happiness 
of mankind, schools and the means for education shall forever be en- 
couraged.” 








SOME LESSONS WHICH THE WAR HAS TAUGHT 
A TEACHERS’ COLLEGE PRESIDENT 


J. A. HILL 
State Teachers College, Canyon, Texas 


I used to know a lot of things but recently I have decided that most 
of them “ain’t so.” The world catastrophe through which we are 
passing (I hope) has raised in my mind so many unanswerable ques- 
tions that sometimes when mentally I start down what seems to be 
an unmistakably clear path I meet myself going the opposite direction. 
For instance, for years I have been telling myself (and all others who 
would listen) that public education is not failing in any essential 
respect; that it is the foundation of free government; the bulwark of 
democracy; the liberator of mankind. Now the war comes along after 
many years of public education and shows that our danger from in- 
ternal collapse is quite as great as is our danger from inimical arma- 
ments. Our physically unfit plus our mentally unfit plus our morally 
unfit constitute a national liability of staggering proportions and im- 
plications. Unless we meet and solve this very grave home-front prob- 
lem we face national disaster at no distant day. In all three of these 
areas public education is not fully meeting its responsibility—is not 
proving its essential value—is not measuring up to the expectations of 
its proponents. 

In spite of all conflicting evidences, facts, factors, trends, opinions, 
movements, and what have you, and the consequent confusion of 
thought, there begins to emerge in my thinking a few rather significant 
and clear-cut convictions, as follows: 

1. The law of change—a stern dictator—is working with breath- 
taking rapidity. Age-old institutions are undergoing fundamental al- 
terations almost overnight—institutions which we have customarily 
thought of as rather stable. In government we have but to cite the 
rapidly increasing subordination of state and local units to national 
control, the increasing unbalance among the three departments of our 
national government—legislative, judicial, executive—and the rise of 
bureaucracy. These and other political developments point toward 
centralization, the enfeeblement of the voice of the people, the loss of 
the individual in the mass, and eventually, dictatorship. In other areas 
the changes are just as pronounced and just as rapid. In short, our 
whole institutional system is being fundamentally altered with kaleido- 
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scopic swiftness. Just what our government, our churches, our homes, 
our economic systems and even our basic philosophies will be like in 
the post-war period I think no one can say; but all of them will be 
vastly different from what they have been. 

2. War has revealed anew and emphasized the necessity of discipline 
in a democracy. Too much and too long have we associated discipline 
with regimentation. We have mistakenly thought of it as inconsistent 
with liberty. We have developed an educational psychology of laissez 
faire that is playing havoc with youth’s respect for law and order and 
even regularly constituted public authority. In the interest of self- 
expression we have turned the devil loose to destroy our concept of 
decency and sobriety. Even before the war the rising tide of crime 
was costing multiplied billions of dollars, destroying the happiness of 
millions of our citizens, and threatening the security of civilized so- 
ciety. J. Edgar Hoover, in a recent magazine article, hit the nail 
squarely on the head when he wrote: “Freedom of expression with- 
out discipline has resulted from the attitude that discipline develops 
complexes and retards self-expression. We have forgotten that the 
prisons are inhabited primarily by people who learned self-expression 
but not self-discipline.” He might have added that one way to develop 
in us the power of and inclination toward self-discipline is to learn 
that when self-expression violates the rights of others the self- 
expressed must pay the penalty. One who is obedient only to his own 
wishes and appetites is no fit citizen in a democracy. The truth is, we 
cannot preserve for a child his freedom by omitting to teach him the 
lessons of discipline, both external and internal, for no man is truly 
free who has not captured the enemies of his own soul—who has not 
made captives of the evil dictators of his own life. Liberty and disci- 
pline are like Siamese twins—cut them apart and both die. Liberty 
without discipline is anarchy: Discipline without liberty is tyranny. 
A good admixture of the two creates the best condition for man’s 
maximum development. 

3. Closely related to what is said above is the painfully evident 
necessity for a greater program in character education. At least some 
agency must be found by which to develop in America (and in the 
world) more men and women of strength and virtue. We cannot go 
on forever living in a tooth-and-claw world. Walter Lippman in a 
recent address at the University of Utah stated our problem here quite 
clearly: “There is organized mechanized evil loose in the world. But 
what has made its victories is the lazy, self-indulgent materialism, the 
amiable, lackadaisical, footless, confused complacency of the free na- 
tions of the world. They have dissipated, like wastrels and drunkards, 
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the inheritance of freedom and order that came to them from their 
hard-working, thrifty, faithful, believing, and brave men. The disaster 
in the midst of which we are living is a disaster in the character of 
men. It is a catastrophe of the soul of a whole generation which had 
forgotten, had lost, and had renounced the imperative and indispensa- 
ble virtues of laborious, heroic and honorable men.” If this sounds 
“preachy” please remember that Walter Lippman is not generally 
thought of as a sky-pilot. He is here expressing the wisdom of states- 
manship. He is talking about national security and a better and larger 
place for his country in a forward-moving civilization. Washington 
saw the dependency of democracy upon culture and character when 
he wrote: “Arbitrary power is most easily established on the ruins 
of liberty abused to licentiousness.” To my way of thinking the 
formula for both national security and world peace can be written in 
two words—Better Men. How produce them? That is a challenge to 
every patriotic American. No common citizen or statesman can ig- 
nore it and lay claim to loyalty to the faith that has built our country. 
It is as much the responsibility of the business and professional man 
as of the teacher and the minister, for it involves the perpetuity of the 
nation. However, even though all others fail the schools must do a 
much better job in character education. 

4. The war has confirmed my conviction that there is in this country 
a deep-seated and widespread need for a sturdy, intelligent, enlight- 
ened, and aggressive patriotism—a patriotism that understands the 
nature of democracy and the supreme blessing it has brought to 
America and to the world. I have no patience with that school of 
thought that dubs the teaching of true Americanism harmful indoc- 
trination. The people of this country do not properly appreciate just 
what priceless values have come to them through our American form 
of government. I do not confess either ignorance or prejudice when 
I assert that ours is the greatest country on earth, and an honest 
comparison of its history with that of any other nation in the world 
will prove it. Imperfect! Yes, very! But nevertheless it has given 
more dignity and opportunity to human personality than has any other 
nation you can name. Our children need to be steeped in the tradi- 
tions, the ideals, the achievements of American men and women from 
Jamestown to the capture of Berlin and the destruction of Tokyo. 
Call it propaganda, indoctrination or whatever ugly name you care to 
give it, the American public school and college must teach as never 
before the origin, the nature, and the excellence of the government of 
the United States. In the words of David S. Muzzey, “To save Amer- 
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ican democracy, the American people must be educated to appreciate 
why democracy is worth saving and to learn how it is to be saved.” 


5. Education must adjust its program to global conditions. It must 
bring our people to recognize the sacredness of human personality 
wherever it exists; that all men in actual fact (not just theoretically) 
are created equal and are endowed by their Creator with an inalien- 
able right to the opportunity to develop to the maximum their natural 
powers of body, mind, and spirit; that we cannot deny these rights to 
any person on earth and claim to be friends of the democratic way. 
The human race is one, differing from all other creations and having a 
homogeneity not generally admitted. In this homogeneity and our 
common interests flowing therefrom is to be found the seed-corn of 
world peace. Any nation that seeks to monopolize opportunity is 
riding for a fall. No world organization will endure that denies the 
equal right of all men to aspire to the maximum possible development 
of their own natural resources, for aspiration is the soul of man and 
it cannot be destroyed by any external force. The denial of this prin- 
ciple is a major cause of war. Education must help to develop these 
concepts, and thus help extend a sublimated good neighbor policy to 
all the world. 

6. Finally, this teachers college president feels that the fight has 
just begun when the war ends. We are going to have to make America 
worthy of the victory she will have won. We shall have to begin 
making the world safe for democracy by making democracy safe in 
America. As each generation that has passed has earned whatever 
freedom it has enjoyed, so we of this generation must earn ours or lose 
that which we have inherited from our fathers. It is an American 
job. The schools can’t do it; the churches can’t do it; the government 
can’t do it; and all of these combined can’t do it unless everybody else 
helps. The newspapers, the radios, the motion pictures, the maga- 
zines, the civic clubs, the women’s organizations, the American Legion, 
the Chambers of Commerce and all the rest carry together the respon- 
sibility for saving our civilization. As Dr. Hutchins says in his 
Education for Democracy, “The world is probably closer to disinte- 
gration now than at any time since the fall of the Roman Empire.” If 
this isn’t enough to challenge the best in every red-blooded American, 
God pity our country. In the words of David Starr Jordan: “Rome 
endured as long as there were Romans. America will endure as long 
as we remain American in spirit and in thought.” 











THE WAR AND RURAL SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT 


ROSCOE PULLIAM 
President, Southern Illinois Normal University, Carbondale 


War is a great stimulus to social change. It recasts custom violently, 
and opens the way alike to disaster and to progress. The direction 
which the war-time changes will take depends very largely on the 
leadership which various people give during the period of partial dis- 
integration, of rapid change, and of subsequent reorganization and 
stabilization which is sure to occur during and immediately after a 
war. What will happen to the rural schools during this period of 
sharp social change? 

The answer to this question will depend, of course, on a great 
variety of highly uncertain factors. It will depend in part on how 
long the war lasts, and how severe its ravages will become, and what 
its ultimate outcome will be. If the war should not last too long, and 
if we should win a clear-cut and secure victory, we shall certainly be 
ready almost immediately to make great forward strides in the de- 
velopment of our whole civilization. Great productive resources will 
be at our command, the country will be in a mood for great adven- 
tures as it was immediately after the last war, and the opportunity 
for making substantial progressive improvement in many of our in- 
stitutions will certainly be great. 

During the period immediately following the last war, education in 
general enjoyed some substantial permanent gains. We had the great 
community high school building movement accompanied by a huge 
increase in high school and college enrollments. There was a corre- 
sponding great increase in the physical facilities for the colleges. Many 
cities almost completely replaced their old school buildings with fine, 
modern structures during the first decade after the World War. In- 
deed the only great section of the American public school system which 
did not enjoy very substantial change for the better was the rural 
school. Due mostly to the very early post-war decline in prosperity 
on the farms, but due also in part to the natural conservatism of coun- 
try people as well as some other factors, rural education stood prac- 
tically still on the physical side during this whole period, and made 
only moderate progress in other ways. Even the small progress which 
was made during the decade after the war was very largely lost during 
the decade of the depression, because the farms had to bear the savage 
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brunt, not only of the depression itself, but of several successive years 
of extreme drouth as well. Agriculture is only now emerging from 
the paralyzing effect of these terrible times. 

There is at least some good ground to hope that in the period follow- 
ing this war, agriculture will not again suffer the disastrous decline 
which followed the last war. We have developed some means of con- 
trolling crop production and maintaining prices within the country, 
and we shall probably not repeat the gross mistakes in land value in- 
flation which occurred twenty years ago. Furthermore, it is to be 
hoped that we will have a wiser statesmanship in international af- 
fairs, so that the great food producing capacity of American agricul- 
ture will be used to the mutual benefit of the American farmer and 
of the hungry peoples of the whole world. 

If these basic conditions can be understood properly and managed 
wisely, then we may look forward with confidence to a period of 
modest prosperity in American agriculture, a prosperity which is al- 
ready partly in effect and which will be increasingly evident during 
the current year. 

The specific question of what then will happen to the rural schools 
will depend entirely on the kind of leadership that is given to the great 
numbers of people who are responsible for rural education in the 
United States. The great task which we face just now is the problem 
of training and inspiring a large army of leaders to go out into the 
highways and by-ways of the United States and hold up to the people 
a vision of a new rural school; better, not only than anything that has 
ever existed in rural regions before, but better than anything that has 
ever existed anywhere else. 

As we plan new rural schools to take the places of those that are 
now obsolete, we should not be bound too much by existing patterns. 
The ideal rural schools which we should aim to establish should be 
designed, in plant and in program, specifically and minutely for the 
job they are to do in the particular communities they are to serve. 
We should plan them so that they may utilize to the utmost all the 
natural advantages for education which each rural community pre- 
sents, and also meet all of the present and potential educational, rec- 
reational, and social needs of the people as they develop. They will be 
preeminently, not merely schools for children, but community schools, 
in the best sense of the word. 

Each school building will be built at the most convenient center of 
a district which is itself a natural unit for school attendance and gen- 
eral community social life. This will mean that the size of the school 
and the number of teachers who will be employed in it will vary ac- 
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cording to the density of population and the natural boundaries of the 
community. These boundaries will be set, not by arbitrary surveyors’ 
lines, but by such natural factors as the arrangement of the roads, and 
the position of such natural barriers as creeks or large areas of wood- 
land, and by such social factors as the religious or racial composition 
of the people. This school should be set up democratically by the 
people themselves, not imposed upon them either by arbitrary state 
legislation, or by some neighboring urban community. 

Thus, some community schools may be large enough to have a dozen 
or more teachers and provide a full program of education through the 
high school, while some will remain good one-teacher elementary 
schools, feeding into cooperating high schools farther away. However, 
no school will be so small but that it will have enough pupils to make 
a good social unit for teaching. Since the high school ought to be 
large enough to offer some opportunity for varied and specialized 
work, the natural assumption is that the rural community school will 
very often not provide for all twelve grades, but will terminate its 
formal full-time program at the end of the sixth, eighth, or tenth 
grades, depending wholly on local conditions or convenience. When 
it does terminate short of high school, it will be fully coordinated with 
the cooperating high school. 

The school building will be built to serve as a social center and 
workshop for the community, as well as for the usual school purposes. 
This should be true no matter at what grade its formal regular pro- 
gram is supposed to end. This means it will be built around a modest 
combination gymnasium-auditorium, where the whole community 
may hold its games and recreational activities. The building will in- 
clude shops and modest practical arts and crafts laboratories, reading 
and work rooms, and similar facilities. The site will be large, at least 
four or five acres, providing ample play space for baseball and other 
group games for the young adults as well as the children of the com- 
munity, and also plenty of land for gardens and experimental demon- 
stration plots for work in natural science and for trying out new crops 
or new methods of farming. 

This school will require enough teachers to take care of the enroll- 
ment. They will be trained to use appropriate methods of teaching in 
such a school, methods that will utilize rural experiences and rural 
interests to give meaning and motive to all the work. Basic work in 
the tool subjects of the elementary school will be done by the best 
methods known; so that rural children who can do so will enter high 
school or college, if anything, better equipped for further academic 
work than children coming from city schools. Work in the social 
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studies will be based on local and national problems of farm welfare, 
and there will be work in practical arts and crafts for all grades. Lit- 
erature will be taught in all its rich variety, with special emphasis on 
the fine and inspiring poetry of an earlier day which idealizes Amer- 
icah farm life. 

On the elementary level, however, this school will try to get away 
from the traditional eight grades as much as public sentiment will 
possibly permit, recommending children for future education else- 
where on the basis of general accomplishment and ability rather than 
on the formal completion of six or eight or twelve school grades. A 
corollary of this idea will be that the school will not have a definite 
terminus at all for young people who do not go away to other schools 
for further full-time education. Such young people will be encour- 
aged to continue to use the shops, laboratories, books, recreational 
equipment, and other facilities of the school both informally and in 
short courses, during periods of leisure on the farms. Every effort 
will be made to get them to look upon the community school as an 
institution one never definitely and completely leaves. 

All rural health, child care, home bureau, and agricultural exten- 
sion work will be centered at the schoolhouse, to insure vital con- 
tinuous work for both children and adults. Furthermore, the school 
will work constantly to develop and encourage through the children 
and through the adult program the practice of cooperation in all 
phases of community life. It will initiate and encourage such prac- 
tices as the simple exchange among neighbors of work and commodi- 
ties, the mutual ownership of expensive machinery, the sharing and 
exchanging of special skills in the handicrafts, and every possible 
means by which neighbors can help each other to raise the standards 
of comfort, enjoyment, and wealth of all the members of their group. 
We tend to be over-specialized, and too much given to paying and re- 
ceiving cash wages for everything we do or have done for us. 

The school would be open under full staff nine months of each year, 
but a part of the staff, at least one person, would always be on twelve 
months’ service. During the summer, the social, recreational, and 
project learning at home and at school would continue. Garden and 
experimental plots would be worked; shops and recreational facilities 
would be open; and canning and other cooperative equipment would 
be used by all patrons of the school who care to do so. During the 
summer, an expanded 4-H Club program would be carried on by the 
regular agencies, but with the school as the center of activity. Special 


_attention would be given to recreational programs which would cover 


various activities such as community-sponsored moving picture shows, 
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community and inter-community games, and regional exhibits of arts 
and crafts. 

A few months ago in a meeting of one of the Divisions of the Illinois 
State Teachers Association, the foregoing ideas were presented to be 
subsequently discussed by a panel consisting of teachers and lay le&d- 
ers interested in rural education. The keynote of the discussion which 
followed the presentation of the plan seemed to be that the rural 
school pictured in the outline was very fine, that it would be a good 
thing if it were possible to have such schools, but that the idea of ever 
having them was hopelessly visionary. Most of the things that America 
has accomplished during the past hundred years have appeared vision- 
ary almost up to the day they were actually accomplished. Some of 
us can remember some thirty-odd years ago, when another mad Roose- 
velt was in the White House; when all good sensible farm people be- 
lieved that rural free delivery of mail was impossible, first, because 
there wasn’t enough mail received on any conceivable route that a mail 
carrier could travel in a day even to pay for the hay to feed his horse, 
and second, that, the roads being what they were and other conditions 
being all against the proposal, it would be a physical impossibility to 
maintain the delivery of mails at all through most of the winter months. 
A few years later all but the most isolated people were receiving their 
own mail on rural free delivery routes and would not have given 
them up for anything. 

Two decades ago the great highway building period began, and the 
larger states began to talk of voting fifty and hundred million dollar 
bond issues to begin a program for paving the highways of the state. 
Again the councilors of caution protested that the projects were im- 
possible and the expense ruinous. The old country roads were good 
enough, the proposed new ones were for the automobiles of city 
people, and would never do the farmers any good if they were built, 
and they couldn’t be built anyway. 

But the bond issues carried; and the country spent a half billion dol- 
lars on highways, and continued to add more each year laying down 
the magnificent road system which is now one of our greatest prides, 
and which hardly a citizen would be willing to give up at any cost. 
Furthermore, this great road system has paid for and maintained itself 
out of the fees that people pay for the use of it in automobile and gaso- 
line taxes, and the city people have paid more than their full share of 
the cost of providing convenient and sure transportation for them- 
selves and for farmers by automobile to every remote corner of the 
country. 
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So far we have been talking about great public accomplishments 
that appeared to people to be visionary when they were first proposed. 
It would be possible to cite even more instances, if we were to include 
great private enterprises as well. There is the story of the building 
of the magnificent railroad system of the United States, which was 
accomplished during about four decades between 1855 and 1895. In 
far less than a single lifetime the greatest railroad system in the world 
was laid down. Later, in a single decade between 1915 and 1925, we 
placed the great automobile industry of the country on a mass pro- 
duction basis, another magnificent accomplishment, which all of the 
sensible hard-headed people in 1910 would have considered the wildest 
kind of dream. No one ever would have dared predict in 1915 that by 
1935 even the WPA workers would be driving to work in fine motor- 
driven vehicles on paved highways. 


The whole point is that there is almost no limit to what America 
can do when it really wants to. There is nothing really in the way 
of our going out to build this great new rural school in the next decade, 
if enough of us are willing to set to work in all the states to preach 
the gospel now. 

It will only be necessary for thousands of rural school people and 
farm organization leaders to have a vision of a better rural school for 
which they ought to be laying the foundations wherever opportunity 
presents itself. The great challenge to all rural leaders and to young 
people on the farm is to go out now and build a better rural school 
and through it a larger, finer, nobler, rural life. The war is no reason 
for postponing action, indeed it is the best reason in the world for 
acting now. War is a great catalyst of social change, and a strong 
modern rural school will become one of the main bastions of our 
national security. 

















TEACHERS COLLEGES AND POST-WAR NEEDS* 


GEORGE H. HILLIARD 
Dean Western Michigan College, Kalamazoo 


This study was made to discover the nature of additional programs 
needed in teachers colleges to meet post-war conditions. In January 
1943, the writer collected information from fifteen teacher education 
institutions located in the north central area relative to the nature of 
such programs. Included in the request sent to these colleges were 
three questions, the answers to which furnish the basis for this paper. 
They are: (1) What are those changes for the post-war world that have 
already been made? (2) What are those that are definitely contem- 
plated but not yet in operation? and (3) What are those that are sug- 
gested possibilities? 

The emphasis was not on statistical data, but on descriptions, prac- 
tices and proposed plans. Such being the case, the writer found some 
difficulty in stating accurately in a brief paper, the full intent of the 
several colleges and of doing justice to them all. Different institutions 
followed varying methods in collecting the information. Some schools 
used committee action; others worked through heads of departments; 
still others made a canvass of faculty members; in one or two cases 
the reports seemed to be primarily the work of an individual ap- 
pointed by the president of the college. 

In comparison with World War I, the American people seem to be 
considerably more interested in doing some thinking about post-war 
conditions. This interest was reflected in the replies of these colleges 
to the three questions stated above. Nearly every reply showed a 
close relationship between the activities considered necessary to meet 
post-war needs, and those adjustments already made in the educa- 
tional program designed to meet the needs created by the war emer- 
gency. 

CHANGES FOR THE Post-WaAR PERIOD ALREADY MADE 

A study of the replies to the first question leads to two important 

generalizations. First, that some of the stated changes cannot be 


*This article is Part III of an investigation sponsored by a conference of 
teachers colleges located in six midwestern states under the direction of Dr. 
William S. Gray, University of Chicago. The purpose was to study present or 
planned activities in teacher education institutions growing out of the war 
situation or related to the post-war period. The other three parts of the study 
were: I. Faculty Activities at Teacher Colleges in World War II; II. Adjust- 
ments in the Educational Program to Meet the Present Emergency; IV. Special 
Adjustments to Meet the Challenge of Youth and the Future. 
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directly traced either to the war or to preparation for the post-war 
period, but are merely adjustments which would have come about 
from the present emphasis on evaluation and improved procedures— 
for example, the Teacher Education Study sponsored by the Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education. Second, that the institutions, although 
aware that we have no sure knowledge of what post-war conditions 
will be, are putting forth a commendable effort to foresee future needs 
as fully as possible and to plan accordingly. 

The replies group themselves mainly under four somewhat over- 
lapping sub-heads. First, changes in administrative procedures; sec- 
ond, changes in curricula and content; third, changes affecting the 
student’s personal life; and fourth, extension of college service to the 
community. 

Under administrative changes we find such items as the holding of 
institutes, or conferences; bringing of foreign students to the campus; 
holding special assemblies; admitting qualified three-and-one-half-year 
high school students; renewed emphasis on a testing program, and 
arranging more late afternoon and evening classes. 

Under changes in curriculum and content were listed: revision of 
courses now given to point toward post-war problems; addition of 
new courses springing out of war conditions, such as aeronautics and 
navigation; added advanced courses, such as machine shop and weld- 
ing; greater stress on vocational training, especially civilian pilot 
training, machine shop, agriculture and home economics; added em- 
phasis in science and mathematics; a more vigorous type of physical 
education; and geography from a global standpoint. 

Under changes affecting the student’s personal life were: insistence 
; upon higher standards of work and conduct; more emphasis on health; 
added stress on religion; importance of physical fitness for everyone; 
attendance upon regional meetings; and using test results for diag- 
nostic purposes and vocational and educational guidance. 
Under extension of service were: workshops open to adults; special 
lectures on peace; hemispheric solidarity and world relationships; 
t provision of more afternoon and evening classes; extension courses for 
men in service; vocational courses for returned soldiers; and in general, 
promotion of field-college relationships and services. 
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CHANGES THAT ARE DEFINITELY CONTEMPLATED But Not YET IN 
OPERATION 
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Practically every topic mentioned in question one appeared also 
under question two for some of the institutions showing that changes 
already made in certain colleges are only projected in others. The 
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range of items under number two is considerably greater and, elim- 
inating the duplication with number one, the remainder seemed to fall 
largely into three classes—(1) world relationships, (2) social, eco- 
nomic and governmental problems, and (3) emphasis on science pro- 
grams with changes made to meet new conditions. 

Under world relationships might be mentioned the following: study 
of races and populations; increased emphasis on foreign languages from 
the point of view of increasing international understanding and hemis- 
pheric solidarity; world history; exchange of students and faculty 
members with those from foreign countries; and modern world lit- 
erature. 

Apparently these colleges are looking forward to a new era of social 
understanding and effectiveness, for almost without exception each 
institution reported activities involving social, economic and govern- 
mental problems. Under this heading are placed such items as: pre- 
vention of delinquency; plans for more satisfactorily meeting the in- 
formational needs of laborers, both farm and industrial; business ad- 
ministration courses; a five-year course for training business teachers; 
courses on post-war reconstruction; personal and family problems; 
and child welfare. 

These institutions look for significant developments in the field of 
science. Suggestions that survey courses in physical and biological 
sciences had a definite place in the field of general education and 
should be emphasized even more in the post-war period were made. 
There was also the feeling that the whole field of pre-professional 
work needs to be reorganized, especially in medicine, engineering, 
and dentistry. There is a tendency toward combined curricula in 
certain colleges, whereby the students take three years of work at 
the college and then transfer to the professional school and upon 
graduation are granted not only the professional degree but also a 
bachelor’s degree by the college. Some institutions feel that since 
there is a strong trend toward vocational training, the teachers college 
could well include vocational work in occupations other than teaching. 
An example of this would be the training of laboratory technicians. 

It seems that these colleges are looking forward to considerable 
changes in the post-war education of science teachers. These changes 
will affect the training of teachers for secondary, but will be more 
pronounced in the case of teachers for the elementary schools. Indi- 
cations are that (1) too little has been done in this field; (2) since de- 
partmental teaching is not encouraged in the elementary field, each 
elementary teacher should have some very definite experience in 
science work; and (3) the subject content for the elementary school 
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should be a broad program of elementary science as well as courses 
in nature study.* 

In addition to the above, several items of a miscellaneous nature 
seemed to be important enough to be mentioned without trying to 
classify them. Examples are: training of teachers for nursery school 
children; institutional stress on human growth and development; more 
use of psycho-educational clinic facilities; more careful selection of 
students and the possibility of subsidizing them; special examinations 
for those with a typical preparation; development of a more adequate 
personnel and guidance program; promotion of techniques for effective 
group work, both in college classes and in the community; consumer 
education courses; expansion of housing facilities; development of a 
graduate program; restoration of valuable pre-war activities neces- 
sarily eliminated for the duration; and a reaffirmation of the moral and 
spiritual basis of life. 


Activities THAT ARE SUGGESTED POSSIBILITIES FOR TEACHERS 
COLLEGES OR SIMILAR INSTITUTIONS 


In proportion, as the questions became more hypothetical, the an- 
swers seemed to be more general or more theoretical. As one report 
stated “Sages and saints of all times unite in telling us that the best 
way to prepare for the eventualities of an unknown future is to do 
faithfully and well the task of the present day.” After analyzing this 
part of the study, the writer has three general observations to make. 
First, the need of receptivity on the part of faculty members to new 
ideas as we go into the reconstruction period. Second, the need of 
greater breadth and depth of knowledge on the part of the post-war 
student if he is to live effectively in a world demanding more from 
science, technology, and social understanding. Third, the lack of 
crystallization of ideas concerning post-war conditions and measures 
that colleges will take for meeting them. 

In spite of the vagueness indicated above, some “hunches” were ex- 
pressed, many of which will be worked out eventually as practical 
programs for teachers colleges. The following is a summary of items 
classified in this category: 

(1) Many adjustments will be made both in general and specific re- 
quirements to meet the needs of those returning from war. 

(2) There will be an added stress on functional courses and we will 
find modifications made in the light of new industries, new social 
relationships, and new foreign language demands. 


*For a more complete discussion of “The Post-War Science Program in 
Teachers Colleges,” the reader is referred to an unpublished study made by 
Dr. Gerald Osborn, Head, Chemistry Department, Western Michigan College 
of Education, mimeographed copy of which will be sent upon request. 
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(3) There will be an increase in teacher education requirements and 
professional standards. This will affect rural and urban teachers, 
both elementary and secondary. There will be an increase in the 
use of comprehensive examinations for candidates entering pro- 
fessional courses and for placement. The program may be ex- 
tended to five years. 

(4) Adult education will be considered more of an integral part of 
the total educational responsibility. 

(5) Much more attention will be given to the mental health of college 
students and more remedial and corrective treatment will be of- 
fered for physical handicaps, reading difficulties, speech and other 
personality defects. 

(6) There will be more stress on democracy and democratic living, 
including faculty-student cooperation in planning college courses 
and activities. Racial tolerance will be further developed. Defi- 
nite training will be offered for public life and government office. 


CONCLUSION 


This part of the study of “The War and Post-War Activities of 
Teachers Colleges” shows clearly that the faculties of these institu- 
tions are vitally concerned with matters likely to arise in the post-war 
era. This is a healthy sign. It promises an improved program both 
in administrative design and curricular content for the college of the 
future. These schools disclaim any sure knowledge of what the post- 
war conditions wjll be, but at the same time they are not blinding 
their eyes to problems that will have to be solved, and are willing to 
suggest solutions that have possibilities for future programs. In other 
words, they are doing some hard thinking now in order to meet the 
needs of a complicated world society that is bound to come when peace 
arrives. Some changes have already been made, others are in the con- 
templative stage, still others are only within the range of possibility. 
President Hutchins, in a recent book, has said, “To formulate, to clar- 
ify, to vitalize the ideals of mankind—This is the incredibly heavy 
burden which rests, even in total war, upon the universities.” 

This applies equally well to the post-war era. To the teacher edu- 
cation institutions comes a share of this burden—in some respects, a 
major share. To the degree that they succeed in formulating, in clari- 
fying, in vitalizing the ideals that dominate those who, as teachers, 
become the leaders of the nation’s young, will they merit the great 
trust that American society places in them. If they are able to con- 
vert the projected ideas summarized in this study into programs of 
action, they will be doing their share toward the reconstruction that 
necessarily must come. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF COLLEGE INSTRUCTION 


C. B. SMITH 
President, State Teachers College, Troy, Alabama 


The statements which follow and the experiences related are based 
on the effort of one college to improve its instructional program. It 
happens to be a case in which the initiatory move was administrative; 
this discussion, therefore, is from the administrative point of view. 
Efforts to improve a college program of instruction might possibly 
emerge from other than administrative sources, but an over-all, co- 
operative effort is not likely to succeed without administrative support. 


DEVELOPING A FRAME OF REFERENCE 


Early in the cooperative effort to improve instruction, basic ques- 
tions arose which had to be resolved before permanent adjustments 
could be made in the program. Here are some samples: What psy- 
chological assumptions shall underlie college teaching? What theory 
of the learning process should guide the college instructor? Shall 
the college take a neutral social point of view? Many more such 
questions of theory arose, too many to list here. The frame of ref- 
erence, therefore, became a matter for serious consideration. 

To illustrate further, it is the opinion of the writer that college 
teachers, more than any other group, are influenced in their instruc- 
tional forms by the old faculty psychology and by the old theory of 
formal discipline. If such be the case, it makes a great difference in 
what they do; in what they are willing to do; and in how they would 
go about improving their work. For example, if a college teacher 
holds the above views, either consciously or unconsciously, he will 
have little patience with what some present-day teachers describe as 
a suitable learning situation for a student. He will see no value in 
problems and projects and in the use of the community as media for 
improving the learning of his pupils. To teach economics he will not, 
from his point of view, need to take his students into the market place 
for some real experience and observation. He will not lead them in 
making a community survey. He will only require a good textbook, 
a classroom, and a good library and the usual classroom procedure. 
His theory of learning will require no more. 

On the other hand, acceptance of some of the modern points of 
view about the nature of the individual and the learning process leads 
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directly into other problems and questions. How shall the curriculum 
itself be organized? Shall it be set up only around traditional sub- 
jects? Shall it be set up around broad areas of knowledge, cutting 
across several traditional fields? Shall it be set up around problems, 
interests and needs of students? Or should the curriculum be a com- 
bination of all these procedures? Some compromise will have to be 
reached on these issues also, if any fundamental reforms are contem- 
plated. 

Another basic problem which will be met immediately in any serious 
effort to improve the program will be a definition of the purpose of the 
college itself. Colleges established for specialized purposes sometimes 
forget their original goals. They tend, through the years, to become 
all-purpose institutions. The staff, therefore, has to review the pur- 
pose of the college and answer the question: What is the college try- 
ing to do? For what specific purpose or purposes was it set up in the 
beginning? 

How well a college is doing its job must be appraised in terms of its 
specific objectives. Just educating people is a vague and elusive goal; 
colleges were not originally set up with such an indefinite objective. 
Instructors must be clearly aware of institutional objectives. A 
teacher of science moving from a liberal arts college to a teachers 
college ordinarily does not tend to change the content of his teaching 
or his methods unless he possesses this awareness. The science re- 
quirements for prospective teachers are not exactly the same as the 
requirements for prospective physicians, engineers, or general citi- 
zenship. 

The program of instruction, furthermore, deals not only with the 
scholarship but with the development of particular competencies of 
the students. The writer has noted, for example, that a certain min- 
isterial school turns out its graduates very thoroughly trained in cer- 
tain competencies in addition to scholarship. Teachers, preachers, 
physicians, social workers, need some knowledge and some compe- 
tencies in common, but many competencies are peculiar to their par- 
ticular professional activities. Specific competencies and _ specific 
knowledge determine the specific objectives of educational institu- 
tions. To improve teaching a staff must, among its first efforts, review 
these matters. 

Even though all this is obvious, it is easy to under-estimate the diffi- 
culty of getting a thorough clarification of institutional objectives, 
particularly a clarification of the part each teacher and each depart- 
ment of the college plays in achieving the objectives. This problem 
will be faced in any worthwhile effort to improve teaching and learn- 
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ing in a college. Other basic issues have to be considered in the de- 
velopment of a frame of reference, but these will suffice as illustra- 
tions. We now turn to modes of attack. 


How THE Troy Facutty ATTACKED THE PROBLEM OF ORIENTATION 


The chief instrument used by the Troy faculty in developing a point 
of view was the faculty professional seminar. The faculty converted 
its semi-monthly meetings into planned seminar meetings and or- 
ganized the group in ways to make the sessions effective. 

The faculty worked in committees set up by the President. In the 
beginning, six major committees were set up in addition to a steering 
committee. Full seminars based on committee reports were held 
twice a month. A brief statement of the work of several committees 
follows: 

Committee D had the task of leading the faculty in the study, dis- 
cussion and formulation of accepted principles underlying personal 
and individual development, the nature of learning, the nature of so- 
ciety and its demands upon the schools. This committee kept con- 
stantly before the group the theoretical concepts fundamental to im- 
provements in practice. It took the lead in developing the frame of 
reference. 

Committee B undertook a study of the student personnel of the col- 
lege. They collected, tabulated and interpreted facts and pertinent 
data concerning cultural background, previous experiences, social, 
economic and educational status of the students of the college. 

Committee G undertook to evaluate the total program of studeyt 
experiences on the campus, both in terms of what students were expe- 
riencing and in terms of situations which might be utilized for student 
development. 

Committee J was assigned the task of gradually formulating pro- 
posed plans of action to promote improvement based upon all com- 
mittee reports. Decisions leading to changes and innovations in prac- 
tice were made by majority vote or by common assent of the faculty 
as a whole. 

Other committees and their functions were: Committee C to make 
sample field studies of communities to discover objectives for teacher 
education; Committee H to study new approaches to curriculum and 
instruction in other colleges over the country. 

Elaboration on the work of these groups is, of course, impossible 
here, but this description outlines the pattern of attack on the prob- 
lems of curriculum and instruction. As a matter of course, faculty 
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organization was changed from time to time as the tasks to be done 
required. 

The second method of stimulation was the use of outside consultants 
and experts. The college had the use of several persons representing 
various schools of educational thought through the services of the Com- 
mission on Teacher Education. Other persons were brought to the 
campus from Peabody College, Teachers College, Columbia, as occa- 
sion demanded, and one valuable helper was employed jointly for a 
period of time by the five Alabama Teachers Colleges. These con- 
sultants were used in connection with both theoretical orientation and 
experimental efforts. It is needless to add that the proper use of such 
assistance is in itself a considerable problem. It is nevertheless useful 
and stimulating and causes the staff to take the problem of improving 
the college seriously. 

The third method of advancing faculty orientation during the period 
of special effort was and is the policy of granting leaves of absence 
from the campus to faculty members for the purpose of participation 
in workshops, laboratories, conferences, and for improvement in the 
teacher’s own chosen field. Some leaves were granted for visitation 
in particular colleges to observe the organization of instruction. Leaves 
of absence during the past four or five years have been granted to more 
than three-fourths of the faculty for periods of four, six and twelve 
weeks. In nine cases professors have taken part in workshops for 
periods of several weeks, their expenses having been paid, for the 
most part, by the college, though some support from private sources 
was received. One faculty member was given leave on half-pay for 
a*nine months’ workshop scholarship at the American Council Center 
at the University of Chicago. Such leaves were a major factor in im- 
proving our program. 

It may be added that the organized faculty seminar functioned to 
consider reports of all these individual faculty activities, and to make 
final decisions as to major curriculum changes. The seminar opened 
up opportunities for making individual and group faculty activities 
effective in the total program. 

Other means of promoting faculty orientation were inter-visitation 
with other colleges, short workshop periods on the home campus pre- 
ceding the opening of certain college terms, special reading shelves 
for faculty members in the library, and organized study of socio- 
economic and international problems by the faculty as a whole or as a 
part of their seminar activities. 

There is no place in this paper for any statement of policies arrived 
at as a result of all these efforts. It must suffice to say that, among 
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other things, the first two years are given over to a highly function- 
alized general education centering on individual development of the 
student in the first year and on broader social sensitivities in the sec- 
ond year. A common core runs through these two years, supplemented 
by special interest courses and service courses. Work in the core in 
the freshman year, in particular, is problem focused rather than sub- 
ject focused. The core work has a special staff and the schedule allows 
three two-hour blocks of time and two one-hour periods in a five-day 
week. The second year group is allowed a large block of time every 
day of the week for the study of large problems centering on regional 
and national socio-economic problems and science. Catalogue de- 
scriptions, however, reveal only indirectly modified instructional pro- 
cedures. 

Professional work in the third year retains much of the laboratory 
approach used in general education. Most students devote one full 
quarter full-time to professional problems in connection with student 
teaching in the Training School. 

The above innovations are mentioned briefly because they represent 
changes growing out of the acceptance of certain postulates arrived at 
in the study and discussions which have been described. They are 
attempts to apply accepted and tested educational theory. The process, 
of course, still goes on. 


EXPERIMENTATION AND INNOVATION 


Any effort to improve instruction and learning in a college involves 
some experimentation. - State colleges, however, convert themselves 
into experimental schools without formal authorization. Furthermore, 
experimentation is expensive and may be wasteful. A minimum 
amount of experimentation is unavoidable. It is one definite pattern 
of attack. Limited experimentation not only gives meaning to theory 
but it also furnishes a means of transition to newer practices. If the 
college faculty decides to try one section of its freshman students for 
three quarters on a problem-focused, integrated program, you may 
rest easy that the college will not be wrecked. 

This experimental method of attack has been the rule in the Troy 
faculty’s efforts to improve its program. It is illustrated in the re- 
organization of instruction, in which effort a faculty member with 
helpers was given a section of freshmen for six months to try out a 
“broad areas” experiment. The experiment was a success as a whole, 
and its best efforts are now incorporated in the freshman program. 
The approach was similar in improving guidance and counseling, re- 
cording and reporting of student progress, and other processes. 
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Some CONCLUDING GENERALIZATIONS 


In concluding, a summary of factors which were found useful in the 
efforts to improve instruction and learning is here presented: 


1. Consultative service from experts in the fields of curriculum and 
teaching. 

2. Experimental instructional projects to give meaning to theoret- 
ical discussion and to facilitate the transition from the old to the new. 


3. Adjustments in the organization of the curriculum calculated to 
provide opportunities for improved student learning. 


4. Adjustments in faculty and departmental organization calculated 
to provide opportunities for improved student learning. 

5. Adjustments in time allotments and schedules to permit opera- 
tion of newer instructional forms. 


6. Evaluation of entire on-campus life in terms of institutional ob- 
jectives and in terms of teaching objectives. 


7. Admission of leading students into councils of faculty commit- 
tees dealing with problems of student learning. 


8. Adjustments in library services to fit modified instructional pro- 
cedures. 


9. Leaves of absence for faculty members to participate in work- 
shop situations to study particular problems of the program and to 
improve themselves in their chosen fields, 


10. Short workshop periods on the campus of the college preceding 
the opening of certain quarters. 


11. Periodic over-all evaluation of entire college program in terms 
of accepted philosophy and accepted goals. 


12. A system of individual counseling of students in which all fac- 
ulty members participate. 


13. Modification of system of recording and reporting (experi- 
mental stage) to adjust more adequately to newer teaching goals. 


Major problems which will be met in all-out efforts to improve in- 
struction will vary from one institution to another. Universities 
being made up of a number of schools will certainly have some pe- 
culiar problems, some almost insurmountable. Small single-purpose 
institutions will not experience certain problems at all. Private col- 
leges, being more autonomous, may avoid some problems faced by 
state colleges. All, however, the writer thinks, will run into the issues 
outlined in the beginning of this paper. Only a frame of reference 
will help to define goals and make possible a sense of direction. 
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DOMINANCE AND DISPLACEMENT OF VISUAL 
IMAGERY IN RELATION TO READING 
ACHIEVEMENT 


ULLIN W. LEAVELL 
Professor of Education, Peabody College 
and 
FLORENCE CHISM FULTS 


Significance has been attached to the right hand, or manual dom- 
inance, since earliest history. Although ocular dominance attracted 
attention at a much later date than did manual dominance it has been 
a matter of observation and conjecture for at least two centuries. 
Miles’® cites references in literature to ocular dominance as early as 
the sixteenth century, but not until the twentieth century was any 
systematic study given to it. As eye dominance is a much less ob- 
servable phenomenon than is hand dominance, its influence and edu- 
cational significance is not yet generally recognized. 

Since 1900 a considerable amount of study and research has been 
devoted to different aspects of both manual and ocular dominance. 
Anderson and Crosland! and Updegraff!® studied the relationship be- 
tween hand and eye dominance; Ballard,” Jones,’ and Woo and Pear- 
son!’ studied the occurrence of left handedness in the general popula- 
tion; Parsons,!* Cuff,>5 Updegraff,!® and Miles!® studied the occurrence 
of left eyedness in the general population; Knott and Tjossem® studied 
the relationship between cerebral dominance and stuttering, Monroe," 
Crosland‘ and Orton’? noted a relationship between left dominance 
and reading deficiencies; Anderson and Crosland! and Dearborn® 
studied differences in the responses of left and right dominant sub- 
jects in the reading situation; Betts,* Orton’? and Monroe! noted the 
effects of lateral dominance upon directional movements; and Orton,!? 
Eisenson,® and Travis studied the neural and cerebral organization 
which affect language facilities and the influence which lateral dom- 
inance may have upon this organization. 

The study of factors which make the acquisition of essential skills 
more difficult for some individuals than for others has motivated re- 
search into all factors which influence learning. The fact that so 
many individuals have deficiencies in reading, the subject which is the 
foundation of most other educational work, and that many of these 
cases are due to factors other than mental deficiencies has motivated 
the analysis of skills essential to reading and the fundamental causes 
of difficulties in acquiring these skills. Two important phases in the 
process of reading are the visual imagery of symbols in space and the 
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directional observation of symbols. This study was made with the 
purpose of investigating the relation of lateral dominance, (1) to the 
displacement of visual images in space, (2) to natural tendencies in 
directional movements and, (3) to reading achievement. 


SuBJEcTs STUDIED 


A group of 192 school children were selected from 2,500 children 
who were used by Carl Brown* in a related study, one feature of 
which was the measurement of lateral dominance. Sixteen equated 
groups were selected from each grade of grades two, four, and six; 
each group containing one subject who had left-eye, left-hand, and 
left-foot dominance; one subject who had right-eye, right-hand, and 
right-foot dominance; one subject who had left-eye, right-hand, and 
right-foot dominance; and one subject who had no consistent pattern 
of dominance, or “mixed dominance.” The four subjects within each 
group were equated on the basis of sex, grade, chronological age and 
intelligence quotient. It was thought that by keeping these factors 
constant a more reliable comparison could be made of the specific 
effect which dominance has upon the displacement of visual imagery, 
directional tendencies, and reading achievement. 


Tests UsEp 


Twenty tests were given in order to determine the dominance pat- 
tern of the subjects; five for eye dominance, ten for hand dominance, 
and five for foot dominance. To determine eye dominance, the monop- 
toscope test, paper-hole test, mirror-circle test, peep-hole test, and 
nose and finger test were used. To determine hand dominance the 
subjects were given tests in writing, throwing, pointing, energetic 
reaching, clapping, dusting, winding a spool, using scissors, unlocking 
a lock, and hammering. To establish foot dominance exercises were 
given in pushing, drawing, pressing with the foot, far-kicking, and 
near-kicking. A large number and variety of tests were given in order 
to gain a comprehensive picture of the preference of the subjects in 
the usage of hands, eyes, and feet in different types of activities. 


METHOD OF PROCEDURE 


The Keystone Ophthalmic Telebinocular was used in studying reac- 
tions of the eyes to visual stimuli. This instrument was used because 
it is so constructed that only the left half of the visual field is seen 
with the left eye and the right half with the right eye. In binocular 
vision the images of the two sides of the slide are fused so as to present 


*It is regrettable that this interesting and significant study cannot be quoted, 
but Brown’s investigation was interrupted by his enlistment in the United 
States Navy. 
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one image. Both binocular and monocular vision may be studied 
without the subject being aware of any difference in the functioning 
of the eyes. 

Six slides were constructed which gave ten scores on the reactions 
of each individual to visual stimuli; four tests were made of binocular, 
three of right-eye, and three of left-eye vision. Each slide contained 
pictures in both right and left visual fields which, during binocular 
vision, fused giving the impression of one picture. When right-eye 
reactions were studied, a blank card was fastened over the drawing 
in the left visual field, in studying left-eye reactions the picture in the 
right field was occluded. Subjects, while looking through the tele- 
binocular, drew on the slide the object which they saw, in the visual 
field as it appeared to them. The instrument was focused at reading 
distance. In all tests a record was kept of the directional movement 
in drawing, as well as the placement of the drawing within the visual 
field. 

RESULTS 

In analyzing the drawings it was found that the subjects drew most 
of their figures in the same visual field, the one which corresponded 
with his dominance pattern, regardless of the visual field in which 
the picture was presented. In other words, right dominant subjects 
in 90 per cent of the trials drew the figures in the right visual field 
even when they were presented only in the left visual field. The left 
dominant subjects placed a comparable percentage of figures in the 
left visual field. Table I gives a summary of the tests regarding the 
placement of drawings within the visual field. 


TABLE I 


COMPARISON OF DIFFERENT DOMINANCE GROUPS AS TO 
PLACEMENT IN SPACE OF OBJECTS DRAWN 


Placement in Visual Field 


Group No.of No. of Right Per Left Per 
Subjects Drawings P121q Cent Field Cent 

44 352 318 90.0 34 9.9 

II 46 368 298 81.2 70 18.7 
Ill 44 348 224 63.4 127 36.6 
IV 46 368 27 7.3 341 92.6 


This table shows that in Group I 90 per cent of the drawings were 
placed in the right visual field while in Group II 81 per cent were 
placed in the right field. As these two groups showed the same hand 
and foot preferences, the placement of a larger percentage of draw- 
ings in the left visual field by Group II must have been due to the in- 

*In all tables Group I refers to subjects who have right-eye, right-hand, 
and right-foot dominance. Group II refers to subjects who have left-eye, 
right-hand, and right-foot dominance. Group III refers to subjects who have 


“mixed,” or impartial dominance, and Group IV refers to subjects who have 
left-eye, left-hand, and left-foot dominance. 
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fluence of the dominant left eye. In Group III, the subjects with 
mixed dominance showed a more even distribution between the two 
fields than did the subjects of any other group. In Group IV the left 
dominant subjects placed 92.6 per cent of their drawings in the left 
visual field. 

The effect which different types of dominance have upon directional 
movement is shown in Table II. 


TABLE II 


COMPARISON OF DIFFERENT DOMINANCE GROUPS AS TO 
DIRECTIONAL MOVEMENT IN DRAWING 


No. of No.of Leftto Per*M-Left Per Right Per M-Right Per 
Group Sub. Draw. Right CenttoRight Cent toLeft Cent toLeft Cent 
I ad 434 236 53.9 40 9.2 144 33.4 14 33 


II 46 437 161 36.8 41 9.1 224 51.4 11 2.2 
Ill 46 426 199 47.1 43 10.0 175 40.4 9 2.1 
IV 44 434 150 34.5 42 9.4 230 53.2 12 2.8 


Table II shows that 53.9 per cent of the drawings of Group I were 
from left-to-right. In Group II there was a significant increase in the 
right-to-left directional movement. Since the hand and foot prefer- 
ence of this group is similar to that of Group I, the increase in right- 
to-left movements in Group II may be attributed to the influence of 
the dominant left eye. In Group III, the mixed dominant subjects 
showed almost even distribution in left-to-right and right-to-left di- 
rectional movement. In Group IV there is a significant increase in 
the right-to-left directional movement comparable to the percentage 
of left-to-right directional movement in Group I. These results indi- 
cate that left-to-right movement is more typical of right-dominant 
individuals and right-to-left movement is more typical of left-dominant 
individuals. In comparing the four groups it is apparent that the di- 
rectional movements of the left-eyed, right-handed, right-footed sub- 
jects were very similar to those of the completely left-dominant sub- 
jects, showing that the dominant left-eye influences considerably the 
natural tendency to move from right-to-left. 

In studying the influence which dominance might have upon read- 
ing achievement, the reading age of subjects of the different dominance 
groups were compared by comparing the reading age of each child 
with the expected reading age for the grade at the time the tests were 
given. The difference in months between the reading age of the sub- 
ject and his expected reading age was recorded as a positive or negative 
score. The scores were averaged for each group and the averages of 
the different groups compared. Table III shows the results. 

*“M-left-to-right” indicates that the subject started the drawing in the 
middle of the figure and proceeded from that point toward the right. “M-right- 


to-left” means that the drawings were started in the middle and the direction 
of movement was from right-to-left. 
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TABLE III 


COMPARISON OF DIFFERENT DOMINANCE GROUPS 
AS TO READING ACHIEVEMENT 


Grade 2 Grade 4 Grade 6 Av. Gain 
No.of Av. Gain No. of Av. Gain No. of Av. Gain or Loss 

Group Cases or Loss Cases or Loss Cases or Loss by Groups 
I 16 —11.5 16 — 5.2 16 +7.7 —3.0 
II 16 —12.5 16 — 6.5 16 —1.2 —8.7 
Ill 16 —10.0 16 — 5.6 16 +5.0 —3.5 
IV 16 —15.6 16 —12.0 16 +8.3 —6.4 


Table III is to be interpreted in the following way: In Group I, 
grade two, consisting of sixteen cases, there was an average loss of 11.5 
months in reading achievement, in grade four, an average loss of 5.2 
months, in grade six an average gain of 7.7 months, the average for all 
grades in Group I was —3.0 or a loss of 3.0 months in reading achieve- 
ment. 

In the second grade averages the two left-eyed groups (II and IV) 
are slightly lower in reading achievement than are the other groups. 
The same is true of the fourth grade, but in the sixth grade averages 
the left dominant group (IV) was slightly higher in reading achieve- 
ment than were the other groups. It might be explained here that in 
as small groups as are here represented differences are more extreme 
in some areas than would be expected were there a wider sampling of 
cases. The group averages are taken from the reading scores of 48 
subjects and are more reliable as indications of the differences existing 
between the groups than are the grade averages within the groups. 

The group averages show that the two left-eyed (Groups II and IV) 
have greater losses in reading scores than have the other two groups, 
and (Group I) the completely right dominant group has a slightly 
lower reading loss than does the mixed dominance group (Group III). 
The differences between the average scores for Group IV and Group II 
indicate that the element of conflict in dominance is a more unfavor- 
able factor to reading than is left dominance. The differences in scores 
for Group II and Group III are large enough to indicate that uncertain 
or impartial dominance does not influence reading ability as much as 
does conflict between eye and hand dominance. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. Regardless of the field in which the visual image is presented 
there is a strong tendency for the subject to reproduce the figure in 
the field which corresponds to his dominance pattern. Where the dom- 
inance is not consistent the placement of drawings within the visual 
field is comparable to the degree of dominance. 
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2. Right-dominant subjects have a greater tendency toward left-to- 
right directional movements and left-dominant subjects have a greater 
tendency toward right-to-left directional movements. Eye dominance 
has an influence upon directional movement as well as does hand and 
foot dominance. 


3. These results reflect that left-dominance is less favorable to the 
acquisition of reading skill than is right-dominance, and that conflict 
between eye and hand dominance is less favorable than is complete 
left-dominance. Impartiality of dominance reflects very little upon 
reading achievement. 
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AN OBJECTIVE DETERMINATION OF THE 
QUALITIES OF A GOOD COLLEGE TEACHER 


CHARLES L. ODOM 
Department of Psychology, Southwestern Louisiana Institute 


PURPOSE OF THE INVESTIGATION 


The purpose of this investigation is to determine the qualities 
which the college student and the college teacher believe important in 
college teachers. It was inspired by the question, “What are the qual- 
ities that distinguish the good college teacher from the inferior one?” 
The answer has been sought from the teachers themselves and from 
the students to whom their teaching is directed. It is assumed that 
there exists certain valid criteria for distinguishing good college in- 
struction from that of inferior quality. It is hoped that this study will 
contribute to the definition of these criteria. 


HISTORICAL 


A survey of current thought about the teaching staff of colleges 
reveals considerable vagueness in thinking about the problems in- 
volved. A good deal of research, however, has been done upon these 
problems but the space alloted to this article makes it possible to 
mention only a few representative studies. The bibliography at the 
end will give the reader the sources of a few more of them. 

President Conant? of Harvard thinks that there is no great distinc- 
tion to be drawn between teaching and research. He would employ 
the most distinguished faculty possible and let the teaching take care 
of itself. Linscheid’ revealed that colleges, in choosing faculty mem- 
bers, used experience, scholarship, personality, and sociality as criteria, 
Zook!” pointed out that personnel work is an important function of 
every member of the college staff. Koos* made a pioneer study in 
which he discovered that the number of hours spent by different 
teachers on all professional activities ranged from four to fourteen 
hours a day. Arnett! revealed that teacher’s salaries varied over a 
wide range, and advised that teachers increase their efficiency as a 
means of increasing their salaries. The National Survey of the Edu- 
cation of Teachers® pointed out that the most direct method of eval- 
uating the effectiveness of a teacher is to measure the changes wrought 
in pupils under his instruction. Hartman' believes that a poor method 
in the hands of a good teacher is a better teaching risk than a good 
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method in the hands of a poor instructor. Wilson" in a study of stu- 
dents’ ratings of instructors used several criteria of teaching ability, 
i. e. publications, visiting critics, outside contacts, experience, stand- 
ard tests, et cetera. Remmers® at Purdue University had students rate 
their instructors on a scale giving them scores for the presence or ab- 
sence of ten different traits as follows: presentation of subject matter; 
stimulating intellectual curiosity; interest in the subject; self-reliance 
and confidence; liberal and progressive attitude; fairness; sympathetic 
attitude toward students; sense of humor; personal appearance; per- 
sonal peculiarities. The Report of the Committee on College and Uni- 
versity Teaching’® revealed that college presidents rely mainly on 
what they hear from heads of departments, students or recent grad- 
uates in rating teachers. 


To summarize, the investigations done in the field to date, from 
whatever avenue of approach, have only scratched the surface of the 
problem of establishing reliable measures of the many variables which 
enter into the professional success of teachers. It, then, is the purpose 
of this study to contribute to the definition of those ends by showing 
what qualities the teachers and students, themselves, rather than any 
outside observer consider important for efficient teaching. 


DESCRIPTION AND SOURCE OF DATA 


This investigation was conducted at a Southern Liberal Arts College 
where there was close contact between students and faculty. Data 
were secured from 121 students distributed according to classes as 
follows: 40 freshmen, 37 sophomores, 24 juniors, and 40 seniors. In 
addition information was received from 26 faculty members. 


METHOD OF THE INVESTIGATION 


The procedure used in this investigation was to ask a representa- 
tive sampling of students in the college to write down between ten 
and fifteen mental, physical, moral or spiritual traits that they be- 
lieved a good college teacher should possess. No restrictions were 
placed upon the kind of traits they were to choose further than that 
they were to be traits that, in their opinion, a good college teacher 
should possess. After writing this list of traits, the students were 
asked to rank ten of them in the order of their importance or signifi- 
cance. A similar procedure was followed in obtaining lists of traits 
from members of the college faculty. 

In classifying and evaluating these traits, the ten on each list were 
given a value of 1 to 10 according to their place on the list, the trait 
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ranked first by any individual being given a weight of ten, the one 
ranked second a weight of nine, and so on. A total score of each trait 
was reached by multiplying the number of times a trait was ranked in 
any one of the places from one to ten by the weight of that place and 
getting the sum of the products thus obtained. These data were then 
arranged in Table I. 
TABLE I 
Tuts TABLE REVEALS THE Frnat List or Traits A Goop COLLEGE TEACHER 


SHOULD PossEss, REPRESENTING THE COMPOSITE OPINION 
OF 26 TEACHERS AND 121 STUDENTS. 


Student Teacher 
NAME OF TRAITS SCORE Rank Rank 


Average Average 


1. Knowledge of the Subject: Scholarship....... 576 1 1 
2. Know How to Teach; Good Delivery ....... 473 aa 2 
eS, Peonmme Personality. . 3... 6.6... cet 451 2 3 
4. Justice; Fairness; Impartiality .............. 417 3 12 
5. Interest in Student’s Viewpoint.............. 359 5 5 
©. Geen Seren COPNOIOT .. ww... cc ce ens 354 6 - 
7. Neatness; Appearance ...................... 270 7 8 
hy | earl ai i ES ieee eee ae ae 267 8 9 
ee 250 10 7 
10. Broadmindedness; Tolerance ............... 228 9 14 
i CS ogo ok sho am 0 fdiecd ow sieraine ate 204 11 10 
Ee. @octnpiey; Social Base ...........-......... 174 14 6 
13. Ability to Win Respect of Students........... 144 15 19 
a ge air Usa rasa ote @ IRS 00's 9. andro bias 131 16 24 
NN etter 3 iss aig baie a Sk SW el CR 125 17 23 
Se ENS IN ce cece wliwceeeccceeens 115 21 13 
Pe I, ogo dis kv gd ks 6 ib ves vies ceslas ce 111 18 22 
18. Know Other Subjects; General .............. 100 26 11 
re 96 23 15 
ee ae eee 81 24 48 
A ise te eilvme dees aren Ua eae aaes earns 77 22 35 
22. Ability to Make Courses Interesting ......... 74 25 54 
23. Interest in and Love His Work .............. 70 36 17 
es es ce iaveisceetie's ois 65 28 67 
ON ie RE pA ere 62 29 ae 
TINE oo ison eves Sac vanes ens 52 30 34 
27. Knowledge of Human Psychology ........... 49 35 26 
28. Be a Straight, Logical Fhinker .............. 48 40 18 
29. Stay on His Own Subject ................... 45 32 69 
30. Be Reasonably Strict; In Grades, Too ........ 44 37 38 
ag A ek Re 38 41 25 
32. Have New Ideas; In His Field ............... 37 39 56 
UII le 8 a ei < Oy ks icid ore 8X4 i088 35 38 31 
PME OE es eh te cw Fil ci shin she 4'8 eae 21 47 40 
ee Ser 20 58 27 


36. Personal Cleanliness 
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Table I represents the final list of traits in their order of importance or 
significance according to the frequency of occurrence in both students 
and teachers’ rankings. No trait was included in this list that did not 
occur in the lists of both students and teachers. The scores of each of 
the traits in this table were obtained by adding the total score of any 
trait in the students’ final list to the score for that same trait in the 
faculty members’ list. The traits were then ranked according to the 
size of the score from highest to lowest. It should be observed that 
the significant feature is the relative and not the absolute size of a 
score. The numbers in the last two columns of the table indicate the 
relative importance placed upon the different traits by students and 
teachers. For example both groups placed “Knowledge of the sub- 
ject” in first place, while “Stay on the subject” was ranked thirty-two 
by the students and sixty-nine by the teachers. These numbers give 
a means of comparing the opinions of the two groups. 


ANALYSIS OF THE DATA 


The most important thing to be noticed about the data in Table I is 
the high score of, and the agreement between, both groups as to the im- 
portance of “Scholarship” in a good college teacher. It is significant 
that immediately after this trait, the opinions of the two groups begin 
to diverge. Although the final score of this first trait, 576, is consid- 
erably less than the maximum of 1,470 which is the possible score for 
a trait ranked first by every individual responding to the question, it 
is significantly higher than the score of any other trait. Since dis- 
agreement starts with the second, the best idea of the extent of agree- 
ment between the two groups may be had by noting the coefficient of 
correlation of the two lists for the first twelve traits and also the cor- 
relation for all thirty-six traits. This coefficient of correlation for the 
first twelve traits is + .33 and for all thirty-six traits it is + .07. 

It is significant for teacher training institutions that a knowledge of 
teaching principles implied in trait 2, while ranked second by the 
teachers is ranked only fourth by the students with “personality” and 
“fairness” considered more important. The widest disagreement among 
the first six traits, in the case of “fairness” is understandable since 
that is a trait that would have much to do with the students liking for 
a teacher while it is the type of quality that is likely to be overlooked 
by teachers who assume it to be true of themselves. The only other 
important disagreement in the first twelve traits is in the case of 
“sociability” which is ranked sixth by the teachers and fourteenth 
by the students. This is understandable since it is a characteristic of 
which teachers are more likely to be conscious, the students not 
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realizing the important effect, lack of social ease may have upon the 
efficiency of a man’s teaching. 

It is to be noted that among the first twelve traits appear six of those 
used on the Purdue Rating Scale as given by Remmers.® 

It is significant that there were thirty-six traits mentioned by teach- 
ers but not mentioned by students. These traits are as follows in the 
order of their rank: 





He should have good students. 

He should have a belief in God. 

He should have ability to arouse curiosity. 

He should have ability to stimulate intellectual activity. 
He should have a high salary. 

He should be polite. 

He should have a strong personality. 

He should have contagious enthusiasm. 

He should have a good vocabulary. 

He should be a fast thinker. 

He should offer worthwhile material. 

He should manifest love of truth and beauty. 
He should have a desire for service. 

He should emphasize idealism. 

He should realize students’ lack of knowledge. 
He should train students to think. 

He should be original and resourceful. 

He should be married. 

He should be human. 

He should have a deep religious nature. 

He should have initiative. 

He should be firm but kind. 

He should have an interest in research. 

He should appreciate the good in students. 

He should be refined. 

He should have an interest in and loyalty to the college. 
He should have an esthetic taste. 

He should be approachable. 

He should make special contribution to Education. 
He should have a philosophy of life. 

He should have a vision for enlargement. 

He should teach the student, not the subject. 
He should be not over fifty-five years old. 
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He should travel. 
He should be studious. 
He should learn the students and meet their needs. 


Also there were forty traits mentioned by students but not men- 
tioned by teachers as follows: 
He should be friendly. 
He should be willing to help students. 
He should have ability to hold attention. 
He should be a Christian. 
He should be interested in students’ activities. 
He should be a good sport and a good fellow. 
He should be dignified. 
He should be kind. 
He should trust the students. 
He should remember students have other courses. 
He should be optimistic. 
He should manifest enthusiasm in his subject. 
He should encourage questions. 
He should have good manners. 
He should not be too critical. 
He should have perseverance. 
He should be a leader. 
He should admit being in a wrong. 
He should manifest frankness. 
He should be inspirational. 
He should have no mannerisms. 
He should not be a flirt. 
He should be sophisticated. 
He should teach general principles and leave facts to students. 
He should teach students to think. 
He should not judge too quickly. 
He should have poise. 
He should not be dogmatic. 
He should practice what he teaches. 
He should not be a continual fusser. 
He should be of average height and weight. 
He should be middle age. 
He should not be an Atheist. 
He should encourage research. 
He should not criticise openly. 
He should discuss students’ problems. 
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He should give moderate amount of home work. 
He should teach students to study. 

He should be liberal with students. 

He should give deserved praise. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. The high degree of agreement in respect to the first twelve traits 
in Table I and especially with respect to nine of these twelve indicates 
similarity of attitude, towards the important qualities of a good teach- 
er, between teacher and student groups. In other words all agree that 
a good college teacher must know his subject, know how to teach, 
have a pleasing personality, be fair and impartial, have the student’s 
point of view, have good moral character, be neat in appearance, be 
patient, have high intelligence, be tolerant, have a sense of humor, 
and be sociable. Moreover the high scores for a relatively small 
number of traits indicates that both teachers and students have rather 
definite and well considered opinions as to the important qualities. 


2. The significant information revealed concerning the differences 
in attitude of teachers and students is that there are certain qualities 
such as fairness, friendliness and desire to help students which are 
rated considerably higher by students than by the teachers while con- 
sidered important by the students. One inference would be that the 
nature of these qualities indicate that students appreciate and desire 
a more friendly personal relationship with teachers which teachers as 
yet have not the time nor the desire to establish. 


3. The fact that both groups agreed on the importance of thirty-six 
traits in Table I even though the coefficient of correlation is low with 
reference to the entire list, revealing that the groups ranked the traits 
differently, indicates that they are all of value to the teacher and 
should be found in every good college teacher. 


4. Since the scores of the last fifteen or so of these traits are so low, 
no significant conclusion may be drawn about them. And since the 
degree of agreement between these same traits is low, we might sug- 
gest that both students and teachers ought to endeavor to study the 
viewpoints of each other. 


5. The safest conclusion would be that the first twelve traits listed 
in Table I are the most important for the college teacher, and that 
they should be taken into account as criteria of a teacher’s efficiency 
and as aims in teacher-training and in the selection of the teaching 
staff. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 


To test the findings of this investigation and to secure more definite 
information, it is suggested that the first twelve traits of Table I be 
submitted for ranking according to their importance to students and 
teachers in other colleges. Data gathered over a wider area and from 
more individuals will clarify the relative importance of these traits 
and will warrant positive conclusions. 


In further investigation it is also suggested that data be secured as 
to the rankings according to the maturity of the student. 


Plans are under way to carry out the above suggestions as soon as 
the war situation allows a normal student body again to be achieved. 
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SOME LESSONS A TEACHERS COLLEGE DEAN HAS 
LEARNED FROM THE WAR 


J. W. JONES 
State Teachers College, Maryville, Mo. 


I want to make it clear that the lessons I have learned from the 
war are not lessons learned as one participating in the actual conflict. 
I am in a position similar to that of one of my colleagues which is, as 
she aptly put it, that of “keeping my feet on the ground and my nose 
to the grindstone.” I am a dean of a teachers college in a small town 
removed from the stress and strain of war and war industries. The 
problems that develop in college towns near service camps are not 
present on our campus; the problems that have come to my desk are 
those which are the result of the pressure of war upon the lives of 
college students. The lessons these problems have taught me have 
developed from the problems of these young people, together with 
those problems that have resulted in the life of the college as a teacher 
education institution made up of faculty, students, and curriculum in 
war time. 


The college has prepared men for the CAA program which was 
later changed to the WTS program for the Navy. Through coopera- 
tion with the NYA and later the vocational education program for 
training industrial workers for the national defense industries the 
college has prepared hundreds of men and women for efficiency jobs 
in war plants. The ERC of the Army and the V-1 and the V-7 pro- 
grams of the Navy have enrolled many of our young men. The air 
force of both the Army and the Navy has enlisted men from the col- 
lege at all levels. We have had men who have gone out as Seabees, 
Marines, Merchant Marines—in fact into every branch of the service. 
Our women have joined the various organizations open to them. Fac- 
ulty men and women have enlisted. Long before this country entered 
the war we saw over one hundred of our men march away to the 
National Guard camps in that early stage of adjustment to the oncom- 
ing participation of the nation in the war. From that day on we have 
seen our men and our women go into all phases of the war effort with 
the college enrollment decreasing as a result. There is little in the 
review of our activities that is new. Other teachers colleges have 
done as we have done in helping to maintain the morale necessary in 
war time. Through it all we have held steadfast to our primary func- 
tion: The Education of Young Men and Young Women to Enter the 
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Teaching Profession. Now in the summer of 1943 we take our place 
along with other colleges as one of the V-12 Colleges in the Navy pro- 
gram. The college has always been organized on a quarter plan. It 
now changes over to the semester plan. The Navy’s trimester arrange- 
ment presents problems of adjustment for curriculums for prospective 
teachers in order that they will be ready to enter the public schools 
which operate on a calendar that is not geared to that of the service 
schools. 

What are the lessons growing out of these varied contacts with the 
war? 

College students are reliable upholders of the ideals of the nation— 
quick now as their predecessors have been in all wars to answer the 
call of high adventure that appeals to youth in loyalty to country. 


College students are adaptable under trying situations. Willing and 
eager to learn whenever, wherever, and whatever comes their way. 


Intensive training in short courses can be relied upon to prepare 
quickly and efficiently many persons to do the routine jobs of indus- 
trial demands in a machine age, but broad and intensive education is 
necessary to prepare the resourceful persons who shall lead the way. 
Where intensive training for specific vocations is financed by particu- 
lar interests the type of training can be dictated. When we recognize 
that one of the functions of any individual is to be self supporting, the 
importance of vocational preparedness cannot be overlooked. One 
lesson we have learned is that specific training for specific jobs can be 
quickly and efficiently mastered in short intensive courses. It remains 
to be seen whether we can adjust this lesson to problems of a specific 
job training for peace time jobs. I have purposely avoided the use of 
the word profession. While there is some evidence that we can speed 
up the educational plan, there is also evidence that we still hold to the 
idea that professional education is somewhat different from job train- 
ing. 

In teacher education there seems to me to be two outstanding lessons 
from the conditions in which we find ourselves. We have not as yet 
in American Education sold the public on the idea that teaching is a 
profession that must be prepared for as thoroughly as any other pro- 
fession. I do not propose an answer to the question what shall we 
do about it? I simply state that the lesson is driven home time and 
time again that efforts to maintain professional standards are not sup- 
ported by the public for the welfare of boys and girls. Too frequently 
persons who wish to be classed as teachers are not concerned with 
maintaining professional standards in order to join the profession. 


The second lesson may be a part of the professional problem I have 
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just stated, but it seems to me of such importance that I want to set it 
down as one of the lessons I have learned. 

In this all-out-war where many efforts have been made to impress 
everyone with the importance of his work in relation to victory and 
peace, there have been repeated pronouncements from leaders as to 
the value of schools and the importance of teaching the youth of the 
nation to carry on the peace we hope to attain. The migration from 
teaching continues. Teachers college enrollments will be smaller this 
fall. Many elementary and secondary schools will not have teachers. 
What lies ahead is another story. But we must enter upon a program 
that will place teaching on a professional level in the eyes of the pub- 
lic. It must be made to comprehend that the training of a child’s 
mind is at least as important as the care of his body. That teachers 
who have the task of developing the personalities of others must have 
competent training completely mastered as surely as physicians. That 
slack, haphazard methods of learning must not’ be tolerated. That 
thorough learning cannot be accomplished unless teachers are ac- 
curately training. A guidance program must be fostered that will 
direct into the teaching profession able persons and tend to keep them 
there. I know that those of us who are old in the profession believe in 
its worth, but boys and girls who are looking ahead to a life’s vocation 
need to see in teaching those things that make other vocations attrac- 
tive to them. 

There are a few other lessons I have learned in the past two years: 

There still is need for comprehension of fundamental processes in 
reading, writing, speaking, calculation, clear thinking. 

Accuracy of knowledge and definiteness of information are far bet- 
ter within narrow limits than half truths in a wide field. 

The full realization of the maximum capacity of the human nervous 
system is almost unbelievable in the face of the dissipation of energy 
that is too frequently manifested by college students who will not 
study. Almost without exception the men and women who have ad- 
vanced in the service have given testimony to the amount of mental 
effort they can expend when they really want to succeed. I am sure. 
that many other college deans have had the same experiences I have 
had in receiving letters from former students now in the armed forces 
that have emphasized the urgent need for teaching college students to 
study. 

This war has brought to our attention as have other wars the im- 
portance of healthy bodies. We have again become aware of this need 
but I am at a loss to know what action will result from this lesson. 

From all parts of the world come requests for educational services 
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from the men and women in service. Surely some of the love for 
learning that is fostered on a college campus is bearing fruit. One of 
the most satisfying of these requests came last spring from a major 
(now a lieutenant-colonel)—a pilot in the air corps—who had been 
in much of the fighting in northern Africa, and who since has con- 
ducted air raids into Sicily. This young man, a graduate of our col- 
lege, had as he said been “exposed to” French while in school but had 
not learned much. He wrote asking me to send him a French textbook 
of some sort that would enable him to renew his study of the language 
in his spare time. 

I have tried to enumerate some of the things I have learned as a 
result of the war as well as some conditions resulting from the war 
which seem to point to lessons to be learned. I am going to close with 
a brief statement of one such lesson that is already before those of 
us in teacher education: the adjustment of returning men and women 
from the service to civilian ways of living. We have already had a 
few such people. It is becoming quite evident that we shall have many 
more. The lesson I have learned is that we shall have to give very 
careful consideration to four phases of the readjustment of these peo- 
ple: Their physical readjustment will require sympathetic under- 
standing and definite action. Their readjustment to home and family 
life will challenge college education again. Their readjustment to 
vocational opportunities will call for extended services on the part of 
the teachers colleges. I should like to see some careful planning un- 
dertaken by a competent committee of one of our leading professional 
organizations for this phase of readjustment for those who are to enter 
or reenter the teaching profession. Finally there is the readjustment 
of the ideals by which these returning people will live. Any plans 
which we make for the service of the teachers colleges to the program 
of readjustment must take into account the increased hours of leisure 
which will result from an increasing technological civilization and the 
importance of guiding principles and ideals for living as a means of 
developing in those returning persons characteristics which will be re- 

-flected in their own lives and in the lives of those they teach. 
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Arts 


Hatt, HELEN. Simplified Home 
ote Prentice-Hall, 1943. 34l1p. 


A very comprehensive book in content. 
The simple directions are easily followed. 
The illustrations are clear and unusually 
well placed. The inexperienced person either 
homemaker or college student would find 
this book very usable. 


Children’s Literature 


ANDERSON, Lonzo. Bag of Smoke. 
Viking press, 1942. 179p. $2.00. 


A delightful story of two aviation pioneers, 
the Montgolfier brothers, who invented the 
“balloon” in 1783. Since the king wouldn't 
let any person risk his life in such a con- 
traption, the first passengers were a cock, a 
duck and a sheep. The 4th grade will like 
it if it is read to them and from the 5th 
grade on ~~ junior high school it 
should prove to be a favorite. 


Brice, Tony. So Long. Rand Mc- 
Nally, c1937. unp. 50c. 


An amusing story of a dog. It will appeal 
to the children who liked ony Kitten and 
other stories of that kind. Excellent for 
grades 1-3. 


Brown, EpNA HONEYWELL. Weary 
Willie and Sunny Smile. Richard R. 
Smith, 1943. 44p. 50c. 


The format of this book suggests a 10c 
book and the contents suggests the early 
1800’s. This is a sentimental treatment of 
vitamins and food values. 


Buck, Peart S. The Chinese Chil- 
dren Next Door. John Day co., c1942. 
62p. $1.50. 


This is a story about the children with 
whom the author es when she was a 
little girl. The family wanted a boy but the 
= very welcome and were named 

recious, More Precious and Plenty Pre- 
cious and the next girl was named Pretty 
One and the next Pretty Two and then 


Pretty Three and finally there was a boy 
baby and he was named Brave Boy and 
every one loved and petted him. Especially 
nice for grades 1-3. 


Conpbon, HELEN. Cowbells for For- 


get-me-not. Thomas Nelson, 1942. 
72p. $1.50. 
Rosi and Marti were from Switzerland 


but now they were living on a farm in Mich- 
igan. Marti had been given a calf for a 
birthday present and he wanted a bell for 
the calf just as they had them in the moun- 
tains in Switzerland. He got a little one 
but it had no decorations and he did wish 
he could have a Swiss bell. Forget-me-not 
was the name of his calf and very early 
Christmas morning Marti found a package 
under the tree which said “To Forget-me- 
not.” For grades 2-4. 


Davis, Lavinia R. Plow Penny Mys- 
pt? Doubleday, Doran, 1942. 275p. 
00. 


This is another story by the author of 
Hobby Horse Hill and Pony Jungle. There 
is trouble which is blamed on the Plow 
Penny Club but Connie found the clue 
which cleared Larry of the blame and the 
club was saved. Grades 5-7. 


Dove, Ropert J. Tuffy. 
and Schuster, 1942, unp. $1 


A_ photographic picture story book of 
Tuffy, a real bear cub. It rides a tricycle, 
tries to sleep in an open bureau drawer, 
and has a fight with a teddy bear. Accord- 
ing to the author many hundreds of pictures 
were taken of Tuffy. The result is a picture 
book that can be used with older children 
who are slow readers or with primary chil- 
dren who may have to have the story read 
to them while they look at the pictures. 


Dunn, Antonta. Candy Cane for 
Katie. Harper, c1941. 3lp. $1.00. 


Candy Cane was a rag doll and Katie and 
Jane were four year olds. On Jane’s fifth 
birthday, Katie took her a box of crayons 
but Jane wanted Candy Cane. Katie knew 
that on your birthday you should have what 
you want so she gave up her precious ra 
doll but just then a box came for Jane an 
pn was another Candy Cane. Preschool 
story. 


Simon 
0. 
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FRISKEY, MARGARET. Today We Fly. 
Albert Whitman, 1942. 32p. $1.00. 

A picture book reader for beginning read- 
ers. Lots of pictures, much repetition, not 
too hard words, make this just what it 


calls itself “A read it yourself story.” 
Grades 2-3. 
HOFFMAN, ELEANOR. Mischief in 


Fez. Holiday house, c1943. 109p. 
$2.00. 

A fairy story that has an unusual slant. 
It isn’t the traditional step-mother story be- 
cause this step-mother turns out to be a 
djinn. Fourth and fifth grades will like it. 


HOKE, HELEN AND Fox, NATALIE. The 
Woolly Lamb. Julian Messner, c1942. 
unp. $1.00. 

This will be better for home ownership 
than for library because the lambs are pic- 
tured with some sort of material covering 
instead of just color. You must touch them 
on every page and that will soon soil the 
pages. The story is of a little lamb who 
ran away and decided never to do it again. 


Hunt, Maser LeicH. “Have You 
Seen Tom Thumb?” Fred A. Stokes, 
1942. 259p. $2.00. 


A delightful story of the boy who became 
known throughout the country as Tom 


Thumb. How he was discovered by the 
master showman, P. T. Barnum, makes a 
most interesting part of the story. Tom 


Thumb was thrilled when he was given 
a coach, four little ponies 28 inches high 
(just Tom’s own height) and a footman 
and a coachman to drive the team. The 
whole story is like something out of fairy- 
land and only the great Barnum could have 
made it so. 


HvuzarskI, RicHarD. Brushland Bill. 
Thos. Y. Crowell, c1943. 264p. $2.00. 


A refreshing and invigorating story of a 
determined lad on his own in the great 
North Woods. The story of the long, lone- 
ly winter is told in a style that will hold 
a boy who thrills to a challenge of courage 
and resourcefulness. 


JOHNSON, Martua. Ann Bartlett at 
00" Thos. Y. Crowell, c1943. 328p. 


Nursing stories are always popular with 
high school girls and this one includes 
bombings, a spy, and finally Bataan. It 
can be used as a stepping stone to more 
serious career material. 


Justus, May. Bluebird, Fly Up! J. 
B. Lippincott, c1943. 187p. $2.00. 


The book gets its name from the old 
rhyme ending “Bluebird fly up, Give me my 
wish” and is about a mountain boy and 
his sister who help with the work about 
the home place, who go to the mission 
school taught by the outlander and who 
pick berries to get money for books. Grandy 
who didn’t take much stock in schooling 
was finally won over and provided the 
money the children needed to keep in 
school when it was 9g on a subscription 
basis. About 4th grade. 
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LEEMING, JOSEPH. Fun with Magic. 
Fred. A. Stokes, 1943. 86p. 


There is nothing so fascinating as the 
ee of “magic.” Here is a book oe, 
cially prepared for young showmen. ull 
directions for ery equipment and run- 
ning the show with the proper patter is in- 
cluded. There are diagrams for over sev- 
enty tricks. 


LEWIS, ELIZABETH FOREMAN. When 
the Typhoon Blows. John C. Winston, 
c1942. 273p. $2.00. 


Mrs. Lewis went to China in 1917 and 
spent a number of years there. She has 
written six books on China for young peo- 
ple. This is the story of Japan’s invasion 
of China and the valiant fight which China 
has put up. It is the story of guerrillas, 
doctors, and the common people. It is the 
oy of courage and of fear. oys will like 
this. 


McLean, Rosert N. Tommy Two- 
ao Friendship press, c1943. 127p. 
1.00. 


Tommy was English and his name was 
Terwilliger so the boys called him “Two- 

heels” because he rode a bicycle. He 
was in California on account of the war 
and he made friends with many different 
nationalities on his r route. Good for 
an understanding o emocracy for grades 


MALLETTE, GERTRUDE E. Inside Out. 
Doubleday, Doran, 1942. 278p. $2.00. 


Of especial interest to young people in- 
terested in becoming artists. It also has 
enough mystery about it to attract the less 
serious reader. The tie-up with the present 
world war may “date” the book somewhat 
later. Is for high school girls and is one of 
the career stories by this author. She did 
one on nursing, one on reporting for a 
country newspaper, etc. 


MILLER, WARREN HAstTINGS. The 
Lone Woodsman. John C. Winston, 
c1943. 230p. $2.00. 


Dan Pickett, a nineteen year old boy and 
his dog, finally reach shore after the canoe 
is upset in a Canadian Lake. Dan was 
wearing swimming trunks and had a hunt- 
ing knife and belt. How they survived and 
got out on the ice that winter, is the excit- 
ing story of this book. 


Oups, HELEN Dieu. Victoria Clicks! 
Julian Messner, c1942. 274p. $2.00. 


Another career book with a delightful 
angle. Victoria loved photography and 
found a way to make it help her earn her 
tuition for college. The sto is ba 
part on an experience of rs. Old’s son 
who took newspaper pictures while in high 
school and in part on an experience of her 
own when she interviewed animals for a 
pet column in a paper which lasted ten 
whole weeks. Very good for older girls. 
Was a Junior Literary Guild selection. 


Peet, CREIGHTON. How Things Work. 
Henry Holt, c1941. 115p. $2.00. 
This is an excellent book for a boy with 


curiosity and an interest in “how things 
work.” It explains and shows pictures of 


the devices explained. A good book for 
ten to twelve year old boys. 
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RaprorpD, Rusy Lorraine. The Mys- 
tery of Ma gnolia Beach. David Mc- 
Kay, c1942. 9084p. $2.00. 


A sensational story of three children and 
their capture of a smuggler’s ship. 


SaInt-EXuUPERY, ANTOINE DE. The 
Little Prince. Reynal & Hitchcock, 
c1943. 91p. $2.00. 


A beautiful story by one of the modern 
masters of prose. To the French aviator, 
Saint-Exupery, mending his wrecked plane 
on an African desert, comes the innocent 
and winning Little Prince, a visitor from 
another planet. His account of his own 
planet and of others he visits on his way 
to Earth forms the vehicle for the author’s 
subtle a of man. In the same rich 
and controlled style he used in Wind, Sand, 
and Stars, Saint-Exupery has written a 
story about a child which only an adult 
who has kept his heart child-like will un- 
derstand. 


SEE, Sam. Where Are al Simon 
Schuster, 1941. unp. $1.00 


This is a toy not a io, Doors are 
a on the page to be opened, the rug 
my up, the curtains are pulled back, etc. 
t is mostly pictures with very little story 
and would very soon be dirty and worn 
out from the pulling at the cupboard doors 
and the lifting of table covers. Some people 
will like it and if considered as a toy it is 
all right. 


SPERRY, ARMSTRONG.  eaneeee Mac- 
millan, 1942. unp. $1.00 


‘Another colorful story of ‘the South Seas 
by the author of Call It Courage. This is 
one of the unpaged books that can be used 
so well to stimulate the slow reader. Toto 
and his sister Tiki are the main interest of 
the story though you learn something about 
coconuts also. 


STINETORF, LOUISE A. Children of 
North Africa. J. B. Lippincott, c1943. 
189p. $2.00. 


Each story is about a different section of 
North Africa. The increased interest in 
Africa caused by the war makes this a 
very timely book. The First Lamb, Snake 
Charmer, In a Moorish Garden and Lions 
and Orchids are among the stories here 
piguentes. A delightful book for grades 


THIELMANN, Mary CARNEY, Suzy 
goes to Mexico. Albert Whitman, 
1942. 64p. $1.25. 


Suzy is a doll who goes with her two lit- 
tle owners to Mexico. There are man 
colored photographs to illustrate the text. 
It is a combination of reader and picture 
book. Probable interest will be grades 3-4. 


Tousey, SANForD. Airplane Andy. 
Doubleday, Doran, 1942. 43p. $1.00. 


An exciting story of airplanes for grades 
4-6. One trip through a storm bg oo Andy 
taped a leak in the oil of the plane 
and then held his thumb on it reminded 
me of “The Leak in the Dike” though it is 
so different. Boys will like the story. 
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Tousey, SANFORD. Lumberjack Bill. 
Houghton, Mifflin, 1943. 47p. $1.75. 


This is a book with colorful, story tell- 
ing pictures, easy to read, yet with enough 
interest to attract slow readers who find it 
difficult to read the books which are sup- 
posed to be on their level. There is infor- 
mation about life at a logging camp togeth- 
er with enough excitement to keep the 
reader’s interest. 


WASHBURN, STANLEY, JR. Bamboo to 
— Albert Whitman, c1941. unp. 
1.00. 


With one page descriptive writing and 
one page pictures from Leonardo da Vinci’s 
flapping wings to the auto-giro the various 
kinds of flying machines are set forth for 
intermediate school readers. Attractive and 
well worth while. 


WHITEHEAD, ROBERTA. Five and Ten. 
Houghton, Mifflin, 1943. unp. 85c. 


A delightful story reader or reader story 
of the trip to the five and ten cent store 
for nursery school children The pictures 
are in clear bright colors and have a child- 
like quality. 


Education and Psychology 


BENEZET, Louis T. General Educa- 
tion in the Progressive College. Teach- 
ers college, Columbia univ., 1943. 190p. 
$2.35. (Contributions to education No. 
884.) 


A descriptive report of a study made of 
three important progressive colleges: Sarah 
Lawrence, Bennington, and Bard. It shows 
what is meant by “progressive” in terms 
of actual operation within the college pro- 
gram. The study of the three colleges is 
remotes by chapters on the “Aims and 

ethods in College Education” and “Gen- 
eral Education in the American College.” 
Either the subject matter or Mr. Benezet’s 
talent for writing has produced a contribu- 
tion in the field of education which is stim- 
ulating, thought-provoking and withal high- 
ly readable. Recommended to those who 
are interested in progressive education. 


BERGEN, CATHERINE. Some Sources 
of Children’s Science Information. 
Teachers college, Columbia, 1943, 72p. 
gy (Contributions to education No. 
881.) 


A scholarly study of the differences be- 
tween empirical sources of information (ex- 
periments, observations) and authoritative 
sources (books, teacher’s dicta) on a_ basis 
of students’ comments in Class and during 
interviews. As expected, “in view of these 
findings it is recommended that teachers be 
alert to provide yt ond for children 
to solve problems empirically.’ 


BRADBURY, DorROTHY E. AND AMIDON, 
Epona P. Learning to Care for Chil- 
dren. D. Appleton-Century, c1943. 


149p. 96c. 


A person not trained in child guidance 
should find this book full of helpful sugges- 
tions for and practical illustrations of cor- 
rect discipline. This should aid high school 
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boys and girls who care for younger chil- 
dren. 


Brown, Louise Farco. Apostle of 
Democracy. Harper, c1943. 315p. $3.50. 


A biography of the first professor of his- 
tory at Vassar the present holder of 
that position. An interest-holding account 
of a great teacher and her theories of her 
life at Vassar from 1887 to 1927. 


Craic, Haze. T. A Guide to Con- 
sumer Buying. Little, Brown, 1943. 
64p. 44c. (Home economic series.) 


This volume is a 64-page pamphlet which 
may be used Sey as one unit on 
consumer buying in a larger course in 
home economics, social studies or business 
education. It is attractively and ingenious- 
ly illustrated in color. About half of the 
pamphlet is devoted to food and the rest to 
clothing and home furnishings. 


Dar.eEy, JOHN G. Testing and Coun- 
seling in the High School Guidance 
Program. Science research associates, 
c1943. 222p. $2.60. Susteeee plans 
and methods, Nos. 10 and 11.) 


Text is cut into three parts and eight 
chapters. Part I deals with aims, purposes 
and philosophy of testing in education; Part 
II deals with selecting tests for s cific pur- 
poses; and Part III deals with introducing 
a guidance program, identifying student 
problems, ways of helping students, etc. 
A very helpful book on testing as an agency 
in a guidance program. 


GEGENHEIMER, ALBERT F. William 
Smith. University of Pa. press, 1943. 
233p. $2.50. (Pa. lives.) 


William Smith was born in Aberdeenshire 
in 1727, educated in a Scottish University, 
and came to America in 1751 as a tutor for 
the two sons of Colonel Josiah Martin. He 
~~~ a distinguished Episcopal clergyman, 

es educator, a writer of prose 
and poetry, a political controversialist, and 
a good business man—a rare combination. 
He is known best for establishing the 
Academy of Philadelphia, later evolving in- 
to the College of Philadelphia and finally 
into the University of Pennsylvania. 


Gwynn, J. Minor. Curriculum Prin- 
ciples and Social Trends. Macmillan, 
1943. 649p. $3.50. 


A distinct contribution to the field of cur- 
riculum theory. The discussions are or- 
ganized under six headings: New Factors 
in Curriculum Development; The Modern 
Movement for Curriculum Revision; The 
Elementary-School Curriculum; The Sec- 
ondary-School Curriculum; Other Influences 
on Curriculum Change; and Looking to the 
Future in Curriculum Revision. Mr. Gwynn 
is a disciple, almost a slavish disciple of 
H. Morrison. Graduate students and 
teacher groups with considerable experience 
in curriculum work will find this text par- 
ticularly helpful. 


HARRELL, RuTH FLInN. Effect of 
Added Thiamine on ——y Teach- 
ers college, Columbia univ., 1943. 55p. 
hy (Contributions to education No. 


It was found that the daily intake of 2 
milligrams of vitamin B', in excess of the 
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usual daily intake, significantly increased 
— ress in three learning situations. More 

ess increase was demonstrated in 15 
other learning situations. This study is 
highly suggestive of the effect that the 
proper diet may have upon the learning 
a of children in the elementary 
schoo 


LEONARD, EpitH M., Mies, LILLian 
E., VAN DER Kar, CATHERINE S. The 
Child at Home and School. American 
book co., c1942. 850p. $3.60. (Ameri- 
can education series). 


A book for mothers, and preschool and 
primary grade teachers, which discusses 
the physical, mental, social, aesthetic, and 
emotional traits of the young child. In the 
first half of the book, the child himself is 
the central theme. Part II takes up many 
phases of modern school life, covering so- 
cial studies, peating, language arts, number 
concepts, nature, music, and art. With few 
exceptions, the vocabulary is nontechnical 
and the style is easy to read. 


MITCHELL, Lucy SPRAGUE, BOETz, 
JOHANNA AND OTHERS. The People of 
the U. S. A. Progressive education as- 
sociation, c1942. 136p. $1.00. (P.E.A. 
Service center booklet 1). 


This little paper-bound volume is a mis- 
cellany of teaching suggestions and source 
materials which consists of two parts. Part 
1 consists of suggestions for studying work 
at first hand in the community. Part 2 is 
essentially a series of three annotated bib- 
liographies on: 1. National and racial groups 
that make up the American people; 2. Amer- 
ican music and dance; 3. American regional 
literature. In the area which is covered, it 
is a helpful reference book. 


Reep, ALBERT A. Radio Education 
Pioneering in the Mid-West. Meador 
pub. co., c1943. 128p. $2.00. 


This book will answer rather ielty 
all the questions suggested by its t 


Roperts, HOLLAND D.; KAULFERS, 
WALTER V.; AND KEFAUVER, GRAYSON 
N., eds. English for Social Living. 
McGraw-Hill, 1943. 366p. $3.50. (Mc- 
Graw-Hill series in education). 


A report on a cooperative effort of a large 
number of secondary-school teachers and 
students working under the direction of the 
staff of the Stanford Language Arts Inves- 
tigation in an attempt to help youn poole 
to develop their communication abili 
relation to the probigas and opportunities 
of their own lives. book opens with 
an appraisal of how English is taught today 
and resents the pes of how it 
should be taught wh: ,= underlie the study. 
Following are reports by twenty-five teach- 
ers of what went on in their classrooms 
when students and social experiences were 
brought together and clarified ween 5 lan- 
guage. book every teacher of glish 
should read. 


Stanford University. School of ed- 
ucation faculty. Education in War- 
time and After. D.  —acaeaaatiaaaiae 
co., 1943. 465p. $3.00 


The members of the Stanford University 
School of Education have collaborated in 
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producing a study which is thought-provok- 
ing and valuable in its practical applications. 
It analyzes the problem of redirecting and 
reconstructing the educational program of 
the United States. Policies and procedures 
for the present and after the war are given. 
The study can serve as a guide to the ad- 
ministrator in meeting - ore problems. 
Among the topics treated are: The subject 
fields in wartime education, securing and 
maintaining adequate educational personnel, 
the war and school finance, etc. The com- 
posium is comprehensive and practical. 


Literature 


BROOKS, CLEANTH, JR. AND WARREN, 
RoBerT PENN. Understanding Fiction. 
F. S. Crofts, 1943. 608p. $1.75. 


A companion volume to the authors’ Un- 
derstanding Poetry and like it designed for 
an undergraduate text. The purpose of 
the book is to lead students toward appre- 
ciation through intensive reading and analy- 
sis of certain well-selected fiction. 


Damon, Bertua. A Sense of Humus. 
Simon and Schuster, 1943. 250p. $2.50. 


This delightful presentation of New Eng- 
land life reaches to the fundamentals of 
living. The hired man is a Yankee, but 
he has the characteristics of the hired man 
universal, black or white. Mrs. Damon 
has succeeded in enriching our acquaint- 
ances, not only with her folks, but also with 
our own neighbors. 


Fercuson, De Lancey. Mark Twain. 
Bobbs-Merrill, c1943. 352p. $3.00. 


Mr. Ferguson has made a remarkable in- 
terpretation of Mark Twain through his 
writings, or maybe it is an interpretation 
of his writings by means of his life. t 
any rate, one unified impression is left of 
Mark Twain, the man and the author. 
Withal, it is easy to read. 


Grey, ZANE. Stairs of Sand. Har- 
pers, 1943. 32Z1p. $2.00. 


Another of Zane Grey’s long list of 
“thrillers” or “emotional debauches.” (Char- 
acterization depends on the _ reviewer's 
mood, taste, age, maturity, emotional ma- 
turity, intelligence, and wisdom). For those 
readers who have been nurtured on Grey’s 
novels this one is in most respects very 
like those which have preceded. 


Hone, JOSEPH. W. B. Yeats. Mac- 
millan, 1943. 535p. $6.00. 


A biography of Yeats by a friend and 
fellow-countryman based on his personal 
knowledge of the poet and of Irish move- 
ments and on family papers furnished by 
Mrs. Yeats. Particularly valuable for its 
account of Yeat’s interest in spiritualism and 
mysticism and his participation in politics. 


Wisrr, Wittram H. AND WISER, 
CHARLOTTE V. For All of Life. Friend- 
ship press, 1943. 182p. $1.00. 


To prepare young people for service in 
Christian missions overseas by making re- 
cent ventures of the church more adequate- 
ly understood, this volume entertainingly 
and informationally presents t s of mis- 
sion service in various foreign lands—serv- 
ice which has been reasonably successful 
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through living the gospel message among 
the common people. 


Religion 


Cooper, Durr. David. Harper, c1943. 
292p. $3.00. 


With Samuel, Kings, Chronicles, Psalms 
as a canvas this artist, dipping his camel's 
hair brush in admirably assimulated bibli- 
cal facts, pigmented with ingredients of his 
vivid imagination, paints such a fascinating 
biography that any liberties taken are jus- 
tified by the alluring portrait of one of, 
if not the most commanding and picturesque 
personalities of the Old Testament. 


BAKER, RICHARD TERRILL. The Trum- 
pet of a Prophecy. Friendship press, 
c1943. 165p. $1.00. 


Spirited account of how a Fellowship of 
young men and women “in the serious as- 
sault of youth upon the citadels of preju- 
dice and —-. selfishness and slavery, 
hatred and ignorance” worked toward a new 
world order in a to economy, agricul- 
ture, public health, learning. Modern in 


approach, unique in method. 


BIBLE, ENGLISH. The Shorter Mof- 
fatt Bible. Harper, c1935, 327p. $2.00. 


Moffatt’s original translation included 1371 
pages doubled columned with chapter and 
verse citations. This Shorter Moffatt Bible 
includes 327 pages single columned with 
source citations at the conclusion of each 
of the 374 selections. While designed pri- 
marily for men in service, valuable for the 
outstanding gems of biblical literature in 
brief, compact, attractive presentation. 


Smmon, EmMity Parker. Strong as 
the People. Friendship press, c1943. 
165p. Cloth, $1.00; pa., 60c. 


This little friendly but realistic book re- 
views the status of good will as a living 
factor in the religious life of our commu- 
nities. All nations and races have con- 
tributed to America: “We make _ posters 
on brotherhood, set aside special days for 
its observance, and then find it too difficult 
to practice ... ” (96). The book is full 
of hard facts that leave an uncomfortable 
feeling. 


Science and Mathematics 


DuNtaP, CARL H. AND HAHN, ENNO 
R. Electrical and Radio Dictionary. 
Rev. and enl. American technical so- 
ciety, 1943. 110p. $1.00. 


A brief dictionary of electrical terms fol- 
lowed by a brief dictionary of radio terms, 
the latter reprinted from Eddy’s Aeronau- 
tics Radio. Electrical and radio symbols, 
abbreviations, electrical formulae, handy 
conversion tables and other short tables 
are included. A very useful small diction- 
ary for beginners in radio. 


Hersic, G, B. The Theory and Prac- 
tice of Semimicro Qualitative Analy- 
sis. W. B. Saunders, 1943. 33lp. $2.50. 


Distinctly well organized presentation of 
the techniques of this newest scheme of 
chemical analysis. Full lists of reagents 


and equipment in appendix. 
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HELLMAN, CHARLES I. Elements of 
oO D. Van Nostrand, c1943. 318p. 


Perhaps the most striking feature is the 
marked simplicity of the explanations con- 
cerning the mathematics of alternating cur- 
rents in radio. Throughout the book ex- 
treme care is exercised in making clear 
introductions to new concepts. ‘ompli- 
cated formulae are not derived; they are 
interpreted in illustrated solutions of. vari- 
ous types of problems. The book has a 
pleasing appearance; it will serve most 
satisfactorily as a text for a short, begin- 
ning course in radio. 


JACQUES, H. E. Plants We Eat and 
Wear. H. E. Jaques, c1943. 171p. 
Cloth, $2.50; spiral binding, $1.50. 
(The pictured-key nature series). 


Another one of Jaques’s pietened-iny 
nature booklets. These are all useful ele- 
mentary and high school guides to various 
phases of nature. 


Marit, LEE. Spice and Scent. Cow- 
ard-McCann, c1943. 63p. $1.75. 


A small, rather interesting treatise com- 
bining fact and fancy about the commoner 
medicinal and culinary herbs. 


Social Studies 


Council on Foreign Relations. Po- 
litical Handbook of the World. Har- 
pers, 1943. 202p. $2.50. 


Despite difficulty in securing informa- 
tion from countries in wartime, the editor 
considers his sources reliable. Countries 
which have been overrun by the Axis coun- 
tries have been omitted. or each country 
listed the following information is given: 
capital, area of country, population, pres- 
ident, cabinet, Parliament, party programs 
and leaders and the press. For the press, 
an effort has been made to select those 
papers most apt to be quoted abroad. 


EATON, JOSEPH W. Exploring To- 
morrow’s Agriculture. Harper, 1943. 
255p. $2.75. 


The title of this book is misleading. The 
book is a report of some of the experiments 
in human associational relationships, rather 
than icultural techniques. It constitutes 
an explanation of what some of the Feder- 
al agencies have been trying to achieve in 
rural life. 


FENTON, CARROLL LANE AND FENTON, 
Mi~prep ADAMS. Mountains. Double- 
day, Doran, 1942. 160p. $2.50 


These authors have written a thrilling 
poe A of mountain formation in a style 
easily understood and enjoyed by the lay 
reader. They tell of the wearing away of 
great ranges and how, at a later time, 
they are again uplifted om to repeat the 
wearing down processes. xcellent illus- 
trations show rock formations and fossils. 


Fouuett, HELEN. Islands on Guard. 


Charles Scribner’s, 1943. 170p. $2.50. 


A timely book about the Caribbeans. It 
is written on the upper grade level, and 
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includes the historical background as well 
as present strategic importance. 


GrtcurisTt, Marre E, The Story of 
tee Lakes. Harper, c1942. unp. 


By well written text and brilliant litho- 
graphs the authors tell the history of the 
Great Lakes countr They descri man’s 
use of timber and farm lands, his exploita- 
tion of mineral resources, and the develop- 
ment of locks and canals to form contin- 
uous waterways to the ocean. The pictures 
of lake boats are particularly interesting. 


Handbook of Latin American Stu- 
dies; 1941. No. 7. Harvard univ. press, 
649p. $4.00. 


A selective bibliographical guide which 
evaluates the more important publications 
of the preceding year. Some of the topics 
covered are Latin American catalogues, bib- 
liographies, general works, anthropology 
archives, economics, education, folklore, 
cartography, government, international re- 
lations, labor and social welfare, language 
and literature, etc. There is a good index. 


LAUBACH, FRANK C. The Silent Bil- 
lion Speak. Friendship press, c1943. 
201p. 0. 


An impressive array of facts and figures 
in relation to illiteracy, especially in Asia 
and Africa, with grap ic accounts of how 
the “Silent Billion” =e “peing successfully 
taught to read with the pertinent question 
thereby raised, “Will they be fed with the 
message of Christ or with atheism?” Sug- 
gestive answers presented through modern 
missionary approaches. 


STURMTHAL, ApoLF. A Survey of 
Literature on Postwar Reconstruction. 
New York University. Institute on 
on? reconstruction, 1943. 100p. 


This is an interesting and valuable pamph- 
let which gives comments and brief quota- 
tions on some of the current postwar lit- 
erature. The comments are brief and their 
reading will be worthwhile to any one who 
desires thumbnail sketches of what some 
people think about our postwar socio-eco- 
nomic life. 


TAYLOR, GRIFFITH. Australia. 2nd 
_ a E. P. Dutton, 1943. 455p. 
0 


The latest contribution to the geography 
of Australia by the leading authority on 
that continent. This college text and refer- 
ence book should be read by the Japanese 
who broadcast a description of Australia as 
a land of vast opportunities for settlement, 
having an area equal to that of the United 
States but supporting only seven million 
people. 


Wueat, Cot. CLayton E., ed. The 
Democratic Tradition in America. 
Ginn, c1943. 392p. $2.00. : 

This is the book with those essays, ad- 
dresses, and poems on the democratic theme 
one is always looking for. The _ whole 
American scene 
Bradford to Henry A. Wallace. 
readings for any 


is covered, from William 
Excellent 
high school or college 
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class, especially in English and the social 
sciences. 


WorrorpD, AZILE, comp. Know the 
South. H. W. Wilson, 1943. 94p. 35c. 
(Reading for background, No. 15). 


An annotated list of books, including fic- 
tion, biography, plays, short stories, poetry, 
folklore and the social sciences, covering 
eleven of the southern states. A _ special 
effort was made to list the titles which the 
high school students of these states actually 
read in their schools. The list is an excel- 
lent one, and it is hoped that the committee 
will revise and expand it later on. Five of 
the committee members are well-known 
Peabody alumni 


ZWEIG, STEFAN, The World of Yes- 
ss00. Viking press, 1943. 455p. 


The author of fifty books who has “against 
my will witnessed the most terrible defeat 
of reason and the wildest triumph of bru- 
tality in the chronology of the ages,” writes 
autobiographically in = style a story 
of unbelievable persona orleness mir- 
rored against European backgrounds, pre- 
senting illuminating insights thereinto to- 
gether with n | _ of distinguished 
personalities thereof. 


Texts and Workbooks 


Brown, ZAIDEE. The Library Key. 
5th rev. ed. H. W. Wilson, 1943. 133p. 
70c. 

A guide in the use of the library, written 
for students in colleges, normal schools, 
senior high schools and adult readers. Fol- 
lows the traditional outline of Library and 
its arrangement, the book card catalogue, 
dictionary, encyclopedias, reference books, 
etc. An excellent brief =. Copies should 
be available in college book stores for the 
freshman. 


BROWNELL, CLIFFORD LEE AND WIL- 
LIAMS, JESSE F. Safe and Sound. Hale 
and Hearty. Active and Alert. Living 
and Doing. Training for Living. Amer- 
ican book co., c1942 and 1943. 5 vols. 
88c, bk. 4; 92c, bk. 5; 96c, bk. 6; $1.00, 
bk. 7. (Health of our nation, bks. 4-8). 


As ~ py in the titles, the books are 
intended to used to assist with health 
teaching in p. . four through eight. The 
content of each book seems to be well 
adapted to the grade level for which its 
use is intended. The content of each book 
is divided into units and each unit is sub- 
divided so as to place emphasis on various 
— in relation to the health of the stu- 
ents 


BuckK.Ley, Horace MANN AND OTHERS. 
Happy Times. In Storm and Sunshine. 
In Town and Country. Here and 
There. Around the Year. On Land 
and Water. Who Travels There. Rev. 
eds. American book co., c1943. 7 vols. 
Bk. A, 48c; Bk. B, 80c; Bk. C, 84c; Bk. 
D, 88c; Bk. E, 92c; Bk. F, 96c; Bk. G, 
$1.00; Bk. H, $1.04 


The series Road to Safety presents health 
and safety facts in an interesting manner. 
The progression in content material is well 
suited to the grade level for which it is 
intended. The cuts are colorful and attrac- 
tive. The series should find a place in 
every classroom in the public schools. 


Des JARDINS, RussELL T. Vitalized 
Chemistry. College entrance book co., 
c1942. 380p. 50c. 


A concise study and review text, rich in 
equations, questions, drill material. Red ink 
is used as a second color to clarify dia- 
grams, to —— the most significant ideas 
in the text, . out useful products 
in equations, "a aid in other matters as 
a good teacher would use colored chalk on 
the blackboard. 


Hrx, Horace G.; KIncspury, WaArR- 
REN T. AND REED, TRUMAN G. Towards 
a Better World. Charles Scribner, 
c1943. 500p. $1.80. 


This exceptionally well-written story of 
the growth and —— ment of democracy 
should a, appeal to the junior high 
school age child t ‘s based on the idea 
that man, as he seeks to satisfy his basic 
desires has found that the democratic way 
of life will best help him realize these de- 
sires. 


Lewis, NoRMAN. Power with Words. 
Thos. Y. Crowell, 1943. 346p. $2.00. 


Through ingenious tests, devices and 
methods for building vocabulary, gaining 
confidence in pronunciation, eliminating 
spelling difficulties, developing skill in cor- 
rect usage, this volume is designed to en- 
able the reader to speak more effectively, 
persuasively, successfully. While there is 
no royal road to word mastery, this book 
makes that road more attractive, inviting, 
alluring. 


National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics. A Source Book of 
Mathematical Applications. Teachers 
college, Columbia univ., 1942. 291p. 
$2.00. (17th yearbook). 


This 17th volume of the National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics is organized in 
four sections: Arithmetic, Algebra, Geome- 
try and Trigonometry. The mathematics of 
each subject is Ree gg oe ge and the appli- 
cations under each topic are listed accord- 
ing to number. This organization of math- 
ematical topics presents an excellent source 
book for the mathematics teacher. There 
is much helpful illustrative and graphic 
material throughout the volume. 


PERKINS, Henry A. College Physics. 
Abridged rev. ed. Prentice-Hall, 1943. 
593p. $4.00. 


This well-known text in physics has been 
revised to take advantage of recent devel- 
opments in teaching proses for military 
needs. Subject is well presented; illustra- 
tions good. The problems at the end of 
chapters especially helpful. 


Pootey, RoBert C. AND WALCOTT, 
Frep G. Contact. Scott, Foresman, 
c1942. 640p. (Growth in reading: 
book 2). 

Reading for eighth grade level organized 
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into six units on following topics: nature, 
exploration, sound and sight, heroism, folk- 
lore, and patriotism. Each story is followed 
by questions for discussion and supplemen- 
tary reading. Each major division has sup- 
egg a: Stories vary in 
ength, vocabulary difficulty is controlled 
by selection. 


Seymour, F. EvuGENE AND SMITH, 
Paut James. Solid Geometry. Mac- 
millan, 1943. 263p. $1.60. 


This book is an excellent treatise on mod- 
ern solid geometry. he book is a depar- 
ture from the usual solid geometry text- 
book. There are problems —_- to 
the military and naval needs; abundant re- 
view and testing problems at the end of 
each unit; and a series of helpful — in 
the appendix often omitted from textbooks. 
_ iagrams and figures are unusually 
clear. 


Topp, JAMES CAMPBELL AND SAN- 
FORD, ARTHUR HAWLEY. Clinical Diag- 
nosis by Laboratory Methods. 10th ed. 
W. B. Saunders, 1943. 91lp. $6.00. 


A completely revised edition of an old 
standard textbook in the field of clinical 
methods. Of great value as reference in 
physiology courses and in biology courses 
in colleges where rcs and pre-med- 
ical curricula exist. 


WALKER, HELEN M. Elementary Sta- 
tistical Methods. Henry Holt, c1943. 
368p. $2.75. 


In addition to the usual statistical meas- 
ures treated in elementary standard works 
on statistics, this book includes chapters 
on the Nature of Measurement, Presentation 
of Data in Tables, Symbolism, and Sample 
and Universe. Suggested teaching proce- 
dures are based on considerable study and 
research by the author. In spite of the 
author’s effort to the contrary, the book is 
still too mathematical for most effective use 
=, the non-mathematical student in statis- 
ics. 


World War II 


ALDEN, CARROLL STORRS AND WEST- 
cott, ALLAN. The United States Na- 
sfo . J. B. Lippincott, c1943. 452p. 


A simple and excellent narrative cover- 
ing in brief form the history of the navy 
from 1775 to 1943. It is suitable for a course 
in the V-12 program or for collateral read- 
ing in high school or junior college. Naval 
engagements are interestingly told and in 
considerable detail. There is lacking, how- 
ever, adequate emphasis on American for- 
eign policy and at times on the national 
setting in which the navy functioned in war 
and peace. The story of the Federal block- 


ade is considerably “denatured” and there 
is no intimation of Lincoln’s and Seward's 
about-face on traditional American policy. 
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Bapeau, Joun S. East and West of 
Suez. Foreign policy assn., c1943. 94p. 
25c. (Headline books No. 39). 


For social science classes and the general 
reader. A swiftly moving account of the 
history and geography of the Near East 
and of its role in current affairs. 


Eckstein, Gustav. In Peace Japan 
Ha War. Harper, cl1943. 326p. 
50. 


An extremely significant study of the in- 
scrutable Japanese character by one who 
knows whereof he _ speaks. ere is a 
knowledge of the psychology of the enemy 
which should assist tremendously in beat- 
ing him. Japan has been disappointed in 
the past and has not been stopped: she swal- 
lows her defeat and goes on from there. 
An understanding of the background of 
such relentless stubbornness should occa- 
sion our respect and. enable us to bring 
about a thoughtful peace with conditions 
wise and far-seeing. This book should be 
coueer reading for all thoughtful Amer- 

ans. 


FLOHERTY, JOHN J. Inside the F.B.I. 
J. B. Lippincott, c1943. 192p. $2.00. 


This story of the F.B.I. tells how the 
G-men are selected, trained and how they 
operate. The explanations of how things 
are done are liberally illustrated by true 
stories taken from the files of F.B.I. 


Jounston, S. Pau. Flying Fleets. 
School ed. Silver Burdett, c1941. 188p. 


This book is a aphic history of naval 
aviation. It consists of three divisions: 
(1) the mission and make-up of the flying 
fleets, (2) the history of the flying fleets an 
(3) the flying fleets in pictures. The pictures 
in the concluding pages of the book illus- 
trate the processes of manufacture of a 
naval airplane. 


LaskI, Harotp J. Reflections on the 
Revolution of Our Time. Viking, 1943. 
419p. $3.50. 


A distinguished British political scientist 
considers the Russian Revolution, Fascism, 
democracies on the defensive and interna- 
tional relations—all as aspects of the rev- 
olution through which the world is passing. 
Provocative, timely, but not recommended 
as light reading. 


SHea, Nancy. The Waacs. Harper, 
c1943. 243p. $2.50. 


You have heard this and that about the 
WAACS. If you want to know the true 
story of their brief history, or, if you would 
like a realistic picture of the life of one 
typical WAAC, named Vicky Gleason, then 
read this book. Nancy Shea’s 215 pages of 
conversational print serves two purposes. 
It is a complete textbook of information for 
the non-commissioned ranks and the com- 
missioned officers. In addition, it gives to 
the civilian the story from its in- 
cipiency to January 15, 1943. The informa- 
tion is authoritative and well organized. 
The ‘style is a bit “high schoolish” in spots, 
peeeeany to attract a wider reading 
public. 
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New American All-Wood 
Folding and Assembly Chairs 
and Universal Tables 


Ibgat for your classrooms, libraries, study and 
assembly halls and cafeterias! Developed by 
American Seating Company in collaboration with 
government engineers. 

The No. 674 Chair has been adopted as a stand- 
ard by government purchasing authorities. Like 
the No. 613, it is durable, comfortable and attrac- 
tive. It is an appropriate and practical chair for 
use with the handsome and thoroughly modern 
and versatile Universal Tables, which are available 
in four top sizes and five heights. Universal Tables 
add dignity and beauty to any furniture group. 


All are reasonably priced in relation to quality 

and many superior features. 
. . * 

All chair backs and seats formed 5-ply resin- 
bonded hardwood, with selected face plies. Chair 
legs and stretchers solid hardwood. No. 613 
furnished singly, or in sections of two and three. 
Tables heavy cored ply construction, hardwood 
framing and standards of surplus strength. Allunits 
stained walnut and durably finished. Metal parts 
processed to resist rust, finished in baked enamel. 
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{in Outstanding New Professional Book 


AS THE CHILD GROWS 
116 pages 3y Helen B. Pryor List $3.00 


responsibility resting 
ill those w ave the care of children is unusually heavy. As a textbook for 
ourses vth and development, or as a handbook for teachers and parents 
alike. this new bo« will be invaluable 
In order to handle children wisely and successfully, teachers and parents need 
to know not only what to do, but why they should do it. AS THE CHILD GROWS 
answers, simply and clearly, the questions of psychological and physical development 
at various age levels that every parent and eyery teacher must face. The text shows 
clearly what is normal for the child of a given age and therefore what may be 
expected 


The width-weight tables included in the appendix are an outstanding contribution 


to child care Chey have never before been published in a textbook, and are but 


one example of the many scientific and practical helps given in this text. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco 











FULFILLMENT 


We are pleased to announce the publication of the last three volumes, 
completing our series “Training for Victory,” of pre-induction books for 
high school science courses. These are 


RADIO II — $1.24 
RADIO COMPLETE — $1.48 
AUTOMOTIVE MECHANICS COMPLETE — $1.60 
Preceding volumes were Shopwork, Radio I, Machines, Electricity, and 
Automotive Mechanics I. 


AN IMPORTANT TEXT IN THE FIELD OF SOCIOLOGY 


We are pleased to announce our publication of Landis’ “Population 
Problems,” an authoritative, up-to-date, and amazingly fascinating treat- 
ment of an increasingly important subject. A valuable reference also in 
many other fields. List price—$3.75. 

Further information on these books will be gladly furnished by 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
New York Cincinnati Chicago 
300 Pike Street 














